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Editor’s 
introduction 


Frances O'Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


The Fall issue of this journal has usually prompted me to reflect on 
the possibilities inherent in a new academic year. It is a time to look 
forward to new classes, the revision of syllabi and course design, to 
furthering one’s research projects, and to welcoming new colleagues into 
one’s department. For some, whose summer travels have taken them 
away from their usual venues, fall is a time to reflect back on what was 
learned in the exposure to new places and cultures, to new people and 
ideas. It is a time to assimilate the best of all multicultural lessons, 
conversations with those whose ideas and culture are radically different 
from one’s own. 

These ruminations are prompted in part by a trip my husband and I 
took to the Baltic states earlier this summer. Despite the much vaunted 
phenomenon of globalization and the ubiquity of cell phones clamped to 
the ears of pedestrians thronging the streets of Gydnia or St. Petersburg, 
the cultural differences that geography and history have wrought are real 
and intriguing. We continually found our assumptions and certainties 
challenged—impossible, for example, not to look at the Bolshevik 
revolution differently when confronted with the excesses of wealth and 
ostentatious display in Romanov St. Petersburg. Even that most cher- 
ished symbol of western superiority, the American bathroom, was, with 
the exception of facilities in St. Petersburg, found wanting when con- 
trasted to the many public W.C.s we encountered in Poland and Estonia. 
So, the world is not as we imagined it to be. Even academics, we 
discovered, think within the insularity of assumptions and presumptions 
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about other people, constructed from an unacknowledged desire for 
superiority. The purpose of travel, as my beloved Dr. Johnson once 
remarked, “is to regulate imagination by reality, and, instead of thinking 
how things may be, to see them as they are.” 

On returning home, we were delighted to welcome a new grandson, 
born in our absence. Travel will surely provide a rich background for his 
education. His mother is a China scholar whose research has frequently 
taken her to distant parts of the world. As intrepid as she is scholarly, she 
will, no doubt, soon be adding a diaper bag to her laptop and carry-ons. 
What opportunities this little boy will have to see things “as they are” and 
to experience the otherness of this world. 

In this issue of the Journal of Thought we wish to offer our readers 
an armchair experience of “otherness,” looking at scholarship from 
universities outside the United States and at ideas which offer alterna- 
tives to the ideology of globalization and western superiority. We begin 
with a piece by Yitzkak Kashti and Anat Rimon-Or of Tel Aviv University. 
Certainly few foreign nations have commanded as much American press 
as has Israel. Even as I write this introduction, Secretary of State 
Madeline Albright is on her way to the Middle East for yet another 
conference with Palestinian and Israeli leaders. In their very interesting 
piece, “Security Consciousness, Identity, and Education: The Case of 
Israel,” Kashti and Rimon-Or discuss the changing impact on Israeli 
education of what they call the security ethos. That is, since its inception, 
security has been the guiding leit motif for Israeli politics. But, as the 
authors point out, it is a motif with variations as Israel has moved from 
a struggling collection of pioneer settlers to a powerful presence in the 
Middle East. The problem for Israeli leaders has been to maintain 
national cohesiveness fostered by the security ethos even as security 
needs change. Like their western counterparts, Israelis focus on the 
education of their youth to keep the ethos of security a continuing part 
of the national culture. 

Ilan Gur-Ze’ev, of Haifa University, provides us with another of his 
carefully analyzed critiques of technology and instrumental rationality. 
In “The Metaphysics of Traffic Accidents and Education Towards an 
Alternative Public Sphere,” the author argues that in contemporary 
technological society human beings “sink into meaninglessness, being 
is forgotten,” reduced to mere drivers or passengers whose deaths in 
traffic accidents “are viewed as a necessary and even a desirable means 
of protecting current technological progress.” In a Habermasian critical 
reconstruction, Gur-Ze’ev notes that traffic has become a matter for 
experts, drivers mere statistical data, their actions on the road systemi- 
cally controlled. He sees this part of contemporary life as a paradigm for 
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the constriction of the public sphere, for a lessening of man’s authentic 
recognition of self and other. As such, Gur- Ze’ev suggests, traffic safety 
becomes a political, moral, philosophical, and existential issue. After a 
thorough examination of each of these dimensions of the problem, he 
proposes a radical restructuring of safety education around the Jewish 
construct of derech eretz (the way of respect.) Habermasian scholars will 
find Gur-Ze’ev’s arguments compelling and an interesting application of 
communicative rationality to a heretofore unexamined aspect of mod- 
ern society. 

Habermas’s critique of instrumental rationality might usefully be 
employed in any examination of what it means in Western culture to be 
an educated person. As Jeffrey Ayala Milligan points out in his piece, 
“Rethinking the Ideal of the Educated Person: An Alternative from the 
Maranao-Filipino Oral Epic Darangen,” we tend to identify the educated 
person either as one who is academically credentialed or as one who is 
technically proficient, that is as Habermas’s “expert.” But to focus on so 
narrow a definition is to ignore the intersubjective moment in education. 
Milligan uses the epic narrative of the Maranao people of Mindanao, the 
Darangen, to illustrate an alternative conception of what it means to be 
educated, a concept rooted in one’s ability to to create and maintain 
“smooth interpersonal relationships.” Here the educated person is 
defined not so much by what he or she can do, as by the virtues he or she 
represents, qualities such as prudence, honesty, wisdom, and honor. 
Thus, Milligan contends, for the Maranao education is defined in existen- 
tial, not epistemological, terms. The value for western educators in a 
narrative such as the Darangen lies in its ability to propose other 
possibilities for what it means to be educated. As one reads, for example, 
the shameful history of this country’s early attempts to educate its 
indigenous peoples, one could wish that such openness to other possibilities 
had been available. Milligan’s piece reminds us that we all see through a 
glass darkly, limited by the lens of our own cultural assumptions. 

The tragedy ofsuch cultural myopia is that we are too often prevented 
from seeing what it is we share with other cultures. John R. Freese would 
like us to consider the shared values of four non-western cultures, 
traditional African, and traditional First Nations, Chinese, and Hindu. In 
his piece, “The Global Village—Technology Dependent—Starves Integ- 
rity: Civic Expectations across Four Non-Western Constructs,” he iden- 
tifies three concepts common to all four non-western cultures, concepts, 
he argues, around which civic expectation in each culutre are built. It is 
these expectations—which include increased culutral awareness, integ- 
rity, civility, mutual respect—which truly mark the global village. And, 
as Freese goes on to say, the message of these expectations can only be 
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communicated and implemented through conscious human desire. The 
mere fact of globalization, made possible by technology, does nothing to 
ensure the achievement of these expectations. The medium, urges 
Freese, is not the message. 

Technology represents modernity’s triumph. It also, argues Dan 
Young, obscures the telos of human existence, the pursuit of absolute 
truth. In “Education and Method Zero,” Young explores the various 
attempts by scholars and metaphysicians to assist in that pursuit. 
Although those Young cites come from several traditions, they agree on 
one essential point. The pursuit of the absolute is in reality the pursuit 
of self-knowledge or awareness. As such, it is an individual pursuit, one 
which cannot be accompliushed through the ministrations of authorities 
or experts. It is this very solitariness which characterizes the search for 
wisdom for all the thinkers Young addresses. And while Young com- 
mends the search to the reader, he acknowledges his inability to coerce 
or direct one in the pursuit of wisdom. At best, the teacher may point the 
way—she cannot take her students there. But, Young suggests, once 
undertaken this lonely metaphysical journey elicits joy. If teachers are 
to succeed in moving “their own students to move beyond information to 
wisdom and truth,” they must meet them with joy. Now joy is not on any 
list of performance indicators for acceptable teaching that I know of. After 
reading Young’s article, I am persuaded that it ought to be. 

William Griffen has been a consistent critic of our western mania for 
technology. We last published one of his critiques, “Techno-growth 
Mania: The Means Justify the Means,” in our Fall issue in 1998. As 
testimony to the glacial pace of academic publishing (at least at the hands 
of this editor!) we now offer a response to that piece. David W. Kritt, in 
“A Psychologist Reflects on the Mania over Educational Technology: A 
Reply to Griffen,” provides a complementary analysi to Griffen’s prima- 
rily economic and political arguments. Citing the ubiquity and invasive- 
ness of modern technology, Kritt argues that cultural diversity is being 
lost as technology begins “to feed upon its host, ultimately sapping the 
existing culture’s vitality and substituting its own.” The danger to human 
survival is exactly the same asis the threat to genetic diversity; changing 
environmental conditions demand what Kritt calls “the plasticity of 
human response.” Technology, in Kritt’s view, has the potential to lead 
to new forms of psychological activity to alter the organization of the 
mind, and ossify that plasticity. With Griffen, he urges an attitude of 
caution toward our embrace of new technologies. Before the long term 
studies on their effects can be completed, he suggests, it may be too late. 

Such an attitude of caution toward technology’s accomplishments is 
surely evident in the countrys we visited, cell phones notwithstanding. 
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Everywhere foods were labeled as “organic” and, despite the occasional 
Burger King or MacDonald’s, American brands were conspicuously 
absent from the table. Europe’s resistance to genetically-altered foods of 
course has its political and cultural dimensions as well as its concern for 
health. To the American visitor, such resistance was at firstirritating and 
unreasonable—it was, well, anti-American! As we learned, however, to 
attend to the issues—environmental, cultural, and political—we began to 
feel a perverse pride in our European hosts, a sense of solidarity with 
their daring to oppose the juggernaut of technological advance. The quest 
for autonomy that each ofour contributors has addressed in diverse ways 
still flickers. We may be citizens of the global village but, for the moment 
at least, we don’t all live behind the same picket fence. 
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Security-Consciousness, 


Identity, and Education: 
The Case of Israel 


Yitzhak Kashti & Anat Rimon-Or 
Tel Aviv University 


Various expressions of the security ethos in Israel can be identified 
from the time of the second aliyah, that is to say, the second wave of 
immigration, from 1903-1914, until today. While indicating these expres- 
sions, we will attempt to show how they served to draw the cultural and 
social borders of the Israeli education system. We shall relate to four 
periods of changes in the emphases and the components of the security 
ethos. The first period we refer to includes the years of the second aliyah 
up to the early 1930s. During these years, the main theme was the 
identification of settling the land with security and with self fulfillment. 
The second period we discuss begins with the 1930s (with the outbreak 
of the Arab revolt) and continues until 1948. This period is marked by the 
gradual separation of the ideas of settlement and security, with security 
taking first place. In the third period, from the war of 1948 to the war of 
1967, the cardinal theme is the attempt to establish a national identity 
around the IDF (Israel Defense Force) and the myth of annihilation. The 
fourth period, starting in 1967, seems to be still in progress. It is 
characterized mainly—with certain changes after the war of 1973, the 
political upheaval of 1977, the war in Lebanon, and the peace treaties— 
by the disintegration, among some sections of Israeli society, of the 
collective identity that was built around the security ethos. 


1.The Second Aliyah— 
The Struggle for identity and a Powerful Heritage 


The second aliyah period left a profound and complex cultural stamp, 
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which largely shaped the identity of the Israeli. Self defense and 
education were not the major components in the culture of the period. 
The mastery of weapons as a symbol of the new man (which was realized 
in the activity of Hashomer, the first armed self defense organization) and 
the “recruitment” of the younger generation (which had begun with the 
establishment of Hebrew education by the Teachers’ Federation) were 
two of the four projects whose foundations were laid between 1903 and 
1914; the other two were consolidation of workers’ organizations and 
cooperative settlement movements. The people involved in each of these 
four areas saw their own actions and their own way of life as the rebirth 
of the new Israeli. If any theoretical link between the four expressions of 
this cultural revival arose on the agenda of the second aliyah and its 
leaders, it left no clear traces. In the course of time these projects were 
to become components in the pioneering ethos and in the identity of the 
“sabra,” under the umbrella of conquering the land, a conquest that was 
not part of the vocabulary of the second aliyah (Cnaani, 1975, p. 15; 
Shapira & Abir, 1990, Lecture 6 and p. 98). 

Military terminology and images were, indeed, used by the people of 
the second aliyah, but with the exception of the Hashomer organization, 
their vision was not a military one. Vitkin claimed in a manifesto: 


Our war is long and hard, it demands of its soldiers not money...but 
boundless love for our people and our country, heroism and great 
patience, and from among the most gifted we will choose our real 
fighters...people whose strength, age and family status enables them to 
cope in a strict fraternity and devote themselves to serving the nation. 
(Kelner, 1982, p. 39) 


This recruitment, based on ‘sacrifice, in the sense of working 
extremely hard and making do with little, was perceived in time as a 
major factor in the culture of the second aliyah. The redemption of the 
individual and of the nation required active participation in pioneering 
action in all its forms, especially farming in harsh conditions, but also 
road-building and teaching. Those who were able to stand the harsh 
conditions and knew how to interpret their experiences correctly became 
part of the Zionist endeavor, and sometimes found comfort in it. 
Recruitment in this period was on a voluntary basis. However, the 
possibility of joining the endeavor was blocked to certain groups due to 
the selective recruitment hinted at by Vitkin (above), of which A.D. 
Gordon was one of the chief advocates (see Kelner, 1982, p. 41). 

Educated women who arrived from Europe in the wake of Zionist and 
other ideas, and wanted to share in the realization of the pioneering 
vision and fulfill themselves in its framework encountered, according to 
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Bernstein (1984, p. 149), “...barriers they faced as women.... They faced 
opposition and lack of understanding of their wish to share in the 
attainment of the common goals.” This opposition was expressed in 
obstacles placed before the women’s attempts to take an active partin the 
work in the fields and in building, obstacles placed both by the workers’ 
organizations and by the pioneers in the field (Bernstein, 1984; 1987, pp. 
31-33; Tzur, 1991, pp. 18-19). 

Another group that was recruited to the pioneering endeavor in low 
status roles was the Yemenites. These were brought from the Yemen— 
according to Droyan (1984)—to solve the problem of the Hebrew worker. 
The pioneering revolution was a revolution of intellectuals, and they 
found it hard to compete with the Arab laborers, who were content with 
very little in terms both of payment and of living arrangements. This 
seemed impossible to an educated person who wanted to preserve his 
culture, or the resources to establish it. The Yemenites were recruited 
to do jobs that were ostensibly highly esteemed (agriculture), to live the 
life of the ideal pioneer (working hard, making do with little, happy with 
their lot and Jews). But they were recruited for this because they could 
not fulfill the second condition for full participation in the pioneering 
revolution—namely, the personal revolution. They were perceived as 
lacking ability to interpret their experiences as bearing spiritual redemp- 
tion or as part of the social revolution (Shapira & Abir, 1990, p. 72). 

The situation of partial recruitment also existed in the realm of 
education. The leaders of the Zionist movement were aware from the 
start of education’s central place in forming a new national identity, and 
the second aliyah brought with it teachers who were Zionist pioneers. 
The terms ‘Zionist’ and ‘nation’ were enunciated most clearly by educa- 
tors—and in th they differed from those involved in the other enter- 
prises, who did not always connect their pioneering activity with nation- 
hood or Zionism. Educationists were aware of the need to unify the 
education system so that its contents and language would help to 
generate a national identity, and all their actions were directed accord- 
ingly (Ellboim-Dror, 1990, p. 169). 

The ideal image of the pioneer that emerges from one type of text left 
by the people of the second aliyah is that of a person returning to work, 
mostly on the land, out of recognition of the necessity for building a new 
(Jewish-Hebrew) identity. Contained in this image are awareness and 
education that fashion the life of the pioneer according to revolutionary 
views that are prevalent in Europe and remove from his field of vision the 
traditional culture of the Jews. During this period Jewish schools were 
already operating in pre-state Israel, though not necessarily Zionist ones, 
and nearly all of their teachers and students were Sephardim [here 
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meaning Jews from the Middle East or North Africa]. These students 
found themselves increasingly outside the schools as the Teachers’ 
Federation—the founder of the Zionist education system—intensified its 
activities in the Jewish community (see Silvert, 1991, p. 24). 

Eretz (the land of) Israel is perceived this time as an appropriate 
environment in which a new ‘productive’ culture can grow and flourish. 
To the extent that a local population serves as a point of reference, it is 
the Bedouin, who are described as proud people, close to the land, who 
have lived in Eretz Israel for many generations and therefore can be a 
model for imitation. Carrying weapons, armed defense of property, 
person and country are not perceived as identity forming activity, as 
opposed to work on the land. The Arab peasants tend to be invisible. When 
they are presented, they generally arouse empathy and identification 
with their hardships, including those resulting from the Jewish immigra- 
tion. What emerges from these texts is hope for cooperation and fruitful 
mutual influence in the future (see Govrin, 1989, p. 61; Hareven, 1984, 
pp. 111-119). The principle of ‘self sacrifice’ that characterizes these 
viewpoints means, as stated, a hard life and making do with very little for 
the sake of redeeming the individual and the Jewish nation, and is not 
directly connected with relations with the Arabs. 

The involvement of Arab themes in the evolving Eretz Israeliidentity 
can be discovered in the myths that developed around the Hashomer 
organization and in stories such as those of Zeev Yavets. From these texts 
a different identity emerges. Nurit Govrin claims that Yavets’ Eretz 
Israel stories are the most salient example of the description of the ideal 
as reality, and they were very popular. “He gave his readers what they 
wanted to read and what suited their historical and educational outlooks” 
(Govrin, 1989, pp. 38-39). One of the characters in his stories is Nahman 
the Shomer [armed guard]. 


He is described as tall, well-set youth, sturdy as an oak, dressed ina new 
Arab robe, and above all, riding on a horse. He remembers and respects 
the Jewish holidays, especially the New Year for Trees, which was 
beginning to acquire its agricultural character at that time, stressing its 
connection with settling the land. (Govrin, 1989, p. 41) 


So far the components of Nahman’s personality are not essentially 
different from the personality components of the pioneer described 
previously, except that the link to tradition is emphasized as a central 
element, while the link with the land is purely ritual. Nahman himself 
is separated from the ground by his horse, and is thus unable to work on 
the land. In addition: 


Nahman the Shomeris...a brave guard, who knows how to use a weapon. 
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He can quote form the Bible, and there is a hint that he is the successor 
to the ancient biblical heroes. He is brave and stands erect.... He loves 
to ride his horse on a stormy dark night, and he defends his property at 
home and in the fields from thieves. Not only does he not fearthe Bedouin, 
but the Bedouin fear him.... (Govrin, 1989, p. 41) 


The character of Nahman embodies features that will later become 
central in the Israeli identity: the existence of a faceless enemy, direct 
contact with ancient heroes and conquest of the local Bedouin. 

Jonathan Frankel (1988) shows that in the first memorial book, 
Yizkor, published in 1911, which was an important milestone in the 
formation of the national identity in Eretz Israel (Frankel, 1988, p. 69; 
also Naor, 1984, p. 120), the debate between the two approaches is 
broached most acutely. Thus, alongside texts emphasizing sorrow over 
the sacrifices and hope for future cooperation with the Arabs, appear texts 
that stress the theme of martyrdom and arguments in favor of self 
sacrifice, as well as calls for vengeance on the Arab population and for 
conquest of the country ‘with blood and iron.’ Thus we find expressions 
such as: “... New graves will be added...new and fresh blood...and the earth 
of the motherland will be rejuvenated and new life will come forth” 
(Frankel, 1988, p. 74). 

The debate over the identity of the pioneers continued to rage 
acrimoniously in the press, according to Frankel, after the publication of 
the first edition of the Yizkor. Zerubavel (Yaakov Vitkin), the proponent 
of the more militant approach, claimed in a critical essay that the 
pioneers’ way of life created a new form of historical consciousness: 


...the Galilee knows no rest, the smell of blood is in the air.... And who 
knows, perhaps this is the beginning.... New graves are a sign that new 
life is growing in the land.... (Frankel, 1988, p. 87) 


Here Zerubavel uses motifs that will characterize the later ethos of 
self sacrifice and displace the pioneering ethos from its centrality in the 
identity of the Eretz Israeli Jew. These motifs include death in battle, 
collective memory relating directly to the Maccabees and Bar Kochba 
(two revolts by the Jews against the foreign rulers), the blurring of 
historical time between events, and identification of all these elements 
with youth and renewal. With all this, the message of renewal and 
freshness in the image of the pioneer working with his hands is blunted 
(see also Ellboim-Dror, 1996, p. 130). 


2. Constructing Education and Collective Identity 


Structure of the education system: After World War I, the core 
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of educational leadership shifted from the Teachers’ Federation to the 
Education Committee of the Eretz Israel Office, which succeeded in 
acquiring most of the support that had been transferred to the community 
during the war. Management of the education system passed into the 
hands of a bureaucratic body that was subordinate to the Knesset Israel, 
which later became the Constituent Assembly [both forerunners of the 
Knesset, the Israeli parliament). In the education system the main 
endeavors were devoted to standardizing management, setting guide- 
lines and general norms, while elementary education expanded to the 
dimensions of a ‘large kingdom’ (Ellboim-Dror, 1990, p. 222). 

With the admission of students from philanthropic educational 
networks and from religious schools into the new Hebrew education 
system, “the relative homogeneity of the free, Zionist, Hebrew-speaking, 
middle class, Ashkenazi education was broken” (Ellboim-Dror, 1990, p. 
246). However, with no change in cultural orientation and no willingness 
for increased pluralism, the new entrants to the schools were perceived 
as a burden and a threat to the prospect of using the schools to establish 
the new identity in both its expressions, based on modern western 
elements. It became common for students to be taken out of the education 
system and for parents to refuse to enroll their children in schools 
identified with the Sephardi population (Ellboim-Dror, 1990, p. 243). 

Enoch (1936), a teacher in a Hebrew school in Tel Aviv, writes: 


Until now we have stood the test, and the basis of our school—living 
Hebrew—has not been undermined.... But this victory demanded the 
sacrifice of tens and hundreds of immigrant children who could not 
adjust to our schools.... Failure and despair, retardation and inferiority 
feelings—this was their lot in school, and after a few years they left it as 
empty and ignorant as when they arrived.... Year after year hundreds of 
these children come here from Balkan countries, from Syria, Egypt, Iraq, 
Persia, Bukhara and so on, children who are not suitable and cannot be 
made suitable for any school in Eretz Israel. (pp. 22-24) 


Moshe Sofer (1936) describes the situation of the Sephardi children: 


They are gradually sinking. At most they learn up to grade 3 or 4 in 
elementary school. There was a time when they studied in high schools 
and teacher training colleges, but today they are barely to be found 
there.... Shoe cleaners, ice cream sellers, newspaper vendors, waiters, 
porters and messengers—these are the only jobs they will get.... This is 
the situation all over the country. (p. 22) 


Between World Wars I and II a network of secondary schools 
developed, supervised by the Education Committee of Knesset Israel. 
These schools provided another social-selection mechanism. Higher 
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education was already a stepping stone to leadership roles, despite the 
fact that ideological loyalty, involvement in the ‘movement’ and internal- 
ization of the pioneering ethos were still preferred on the declarative level. 
The secondary schools admitted students mainly from wealthy families, 
among other things because of the high tuition fees (Chen, 1985, p. 382). 

Thus, from the end of World War I, the Hebrew schools were 
organized as an education system acting under the sponsorship of the 
Jewish community and its institutions. This was a convenient framework 
for the development of a national identity. At the same time, the 
education system was taking shape as a structure marked by social 
differentiation. This differentiation is evident at the primary level in 
differential access to schools (and to youth movements), in other words, 
to the new sources of identity. At the secondary level the differentiation 
is revealed in routes of social mobility dividing people working in 
preferred roles from others whose work carries no prospects of mobility. 


Consolidation of the great narratives: The processes of consoli- 
dation on the one hand and perpetuating the gaps on the other were 
accompanied by cultural changes in the course of the 1920s, which 
increased towards the establishment of the state. The myths that shaped 
the Israeli identity became integrative and bore the definitions of 
belonging to the Zionist endeavor (culture, society, and economy). If 
during the second aliyah belonging was defined on a voluntary basis and 
identified with partnership in action, the new myths embraced the entire 
Jewish population, while the loci of action turned from an identity 
defining factor into a stratifying factor. 

The myth of the fighter, whose nature as a definer of identity was 
sharply criticized when the book Yizkor was written, was now a dominant 
component. The myths of Tel-Hai and Massada, infused into the social- 
ization systems through school-ceremonies and pilgrimages, became a 
most significant symbol and a source of cultural imperative. Thus the 
roots of the Eretz Israel identity were removed from the realm of 
everyday activity; in fact, they became transcendent to the living entity 
and in this way the emphasis in the collective identity shifted from 
pioneering to nationhood. 

The most characteristic formative process in Israeli society from the 
1920s until today is the strengthening of the security ethos and the slow 
but steady decline of the settlement ethos. The education system contrib- 
uted to this process in two ways: through the development, dissemination, 
and application of school curricula and informal educational activities 
emphasizing this theme, and through the formation of a uniform hierar- 
chical structure for all the educational institutions under its direction. 
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National activity and subject matter in the formal education 
system: One of the myths that fed and accelerated the shift from the 
ethos of settlement to that of security was the myth of Tel Hai. “During 
the 1920s Tel Hai Day, commemorating the fall of Trumpeldor and his 
friends on the first of February 1920, became the central memorial 
event—write Ben Amos and Beit-El—due to the combination of pioneer- 
ing, heroism and self sacrifice...” (manuscript, p. 5). The debate between 
the pioneers in the 1920s was thus resolved in favor of the militant side. 
Ben Amos and Beit-E] add that the link between Tel Hai and the schools 
was created by bringing the teachers and students to Tel Hai, “...which 
became a popular pilgrim site,” and by “bringing” the event to the schools 
and kindergartens by means of memorial ceremonies conducted on the 
11th of Adar [the Hebrew date of the event]. The teachers’ council for the 
JNF and the youth movements, “gathered, published, and distributed 
poems, stories, plays and general instructions for holding the ceremonies 
in special booklets. The purpose of this was to use the heroic story of Tel 
Hai as an educational message for the younger generation” (Ben Amos & 
Beit-E]). 

The story of the fall of Massada also began to take central place. Yael 
Zerubavel (1994) claims that for many generations the attitude to 
Massada was marked by indifference. She says, “The modern Hebrew 
translation of Josephus Flavius’ book on the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
which was published in Palestine in 1923, exposed the Zionist settlers to 
the historical story and helped to give birth to the memory connected with 
it” (p. 46). Melman (1993) expresses a similar argument: “Zionism as a 
national movement needed national symbols and sacred values.... The 
defenders of Massada, who had chosen death instead of life, were 
redeemed from oblivion” (p. 181). However, it appears that the profound 
change in the national identity that began in the 1920s also contributed 
to this. This change was characterized by the shifting of the ideological 
emphasis from pioneering activity and a way of life involving personal 
fulfillment—to self sacrifice and recognition of a common history. 

The education system played its part in the formation of a distinct 
national identity, not only by instilling new contents and the Hebrew 
language, but also by establishing a uniform, hierarchical school struc- 
ture answerable to a recognized authority. Before this the Hebrew 
schools had taken an active part in the national revival, particularly 
because the teachers were ‘natural’ agents of the Zionist idea and saw 
themselves as its proponents. With the growth of differentiation between 
the community leadership and the teachers—who now became members 
of the teaching profession, and between settlement and fighting, the 
teachers were no longer in the vanguard of the national revival but were 
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engaged in mediating an idea that was borne by others, namely the 
political and cultural leadership, the activists in military organizations 
and the settlers. 

The schools as mediators of the idea of nationhood now acted 
increasingly through rituals such as making pilgrimages to scenes of 
heroic acts and holding ceremonies, although they naturally continued to 
teach the Hebrew language and literature as well as the regular subjects, 
such as Bible and Jewish history. This state of affairs removed the foci of 
reference (leadership, culture heroes, and even the community) from 
direct contact with the students, while strengthening them as objects in 
the consciousness. In this way the emphasis in mediating the national 
idea shifted from providing the tools for a way of life to inculcating an 
ideal. Anderson (1993), indeed, argues that the actual passage through 
the stages of the education system, experienced by every boy and girl, is 
in itself enough to create a distinct collective identity. 


The youth movements: One section of society that undertook to 
mediate the Zionist idea through active participation in its fulfillment 
were the youth movements, which, in the course of time, changed from 
being agents of settlement pioneering into agents of militant change. 
According to Ben Eliezer (1995), the week of violent demonstrations 
against the Land Law (1940) was a formative event for the youth. The 
various movements came out with manifestos condemning the 
leadership’s ‘political way’ and advocating an activist-militant line. 
“Young people from the ‘socialist youth’ declared passionately that they 
were prepared to die ‘a hero’s death” (Ben Eliezer, 1995, p. 50). Here too, 
along with the changing orientation in the youth movements, the 
symbols and ritual activities changed. 

Zerubavel (1994) notes, “the journey to Massada, a daring and 
adventurous hike in the Judean Desert which demanded physical fitness, 
courage and determination, became a kind of ritual representing and 
reviving the fighting spirit of Massada” (p. 49). It was not long before the 
new ethos was linked to the Holocaust of European Jewry. 


Atthe youth movement conventions declarations were made connecting 
the Holocaust of European Jewry with the necessity for a military force 
that would give expression to the independence of the community...like 
the rest of their generation, they too regarded restraint, moderation, 
caution and the search for political compromise as an outcome of 
helplessness, weakness and the passivity of the Diaspora that had led 
to the Holocaust in Europe—and was liable to lead to the annihilation 
of the Jewish community in Eretz Israel. (Ben Eliezer, 1995, p. 50) 


It is enough to compare this with the earlier declarations of the 
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second aliyah people as quoted above, or Lamm’s remarks about the 
Zionist youth movements abroad, in order to see the difference between 
the two personality patterns these movements represent: 


... The future perspective that the youth movement ideology offered its 
members was concrete and unambiguous. It said things that needed no 
explanation: immigration and fulfillment. The meaning of these two 
terms was clear. Immigration meant leaving the Diaspora and settling 
in Eretz Israel, while fulfillment in most of the movements meant that 
the preferred type of settlement was the kibbutz. (Lamm, 1991, p. 70) 


Wecan sum up by saying that while the pioneering ethos dominated, 
the recruit had to participate actively in immigration and settlement or 
guarding the settlements, out of recognition that this was the way that 
led to personal fulfillment as well as being part of the vision of the nation’s 
future; a rupture line divided those who took part, either in practice or 
in theory, from those who did neither. This ethos removed from the loci 
of action and participation women, Sephardim, and other ethnic groups 
who could not or did not want to adopt the new vision. With the division 
between action—settlement and/or fighting (towards the 1940s, mostly 
fighting)—and the moral sources of action, the national consciousness 
became integrative, while separating itself from everyday action. Jewish 
history represented the entire nation, and the Holocaust became an 
ultimate threat to everyone, with no distinction between Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim, between those who completed elementary school or dropped 
out, not to mention the subtle differences between the place of women 
and of men in creating the Jewish community in Eretz Israel. The 
introduction of the Holocaust into an ongoing narrative of annihilation 
and sacrifice blurs the identity of its victims and survivors, including the 
fact of their belonging to a specific historical period. From here Israeli 
society could continue to build itself in separate patterns, without this 
having significant influence on the consolidation and preservation of the 
collective national identity. 

The cohesively structured schools also helped to replace the call for 
‘fulfillment’ with a demand for loyalty. The demand directed at the 
students in these frameworks was mainly for ‘passage’ rather than 
‘participation’, as indicated by Anderson above. The role of the student 
was passive. To use the image of the sacrifice of Isaac—the youth was 
defined as the victim while his voice, like Isaac’s voice, had no active part 
in the defining discourse. In the youth movements, a relatively autono- 
mous sector where participation was still a factor, the youth’s self 
sacrifice and its necessity were no longer questioned but demanded 
categorically as a major route of fulfillment by the youth themselves. 
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The myth of ‘purity of arms’ versus a faceless enemy: One ofthe 
means of consolidating a national identity is related to blurring the 
enemy’s identity as a subject ofsuffering and distress. Erasing this aspect 
in the enemy’s image eliminates the ability to identify with him. The 
myth of ‘purity of arms’ that began to develop in the 1920s arose out of 
a deep sense of justice and unity in the face of an adversary who was 
perceived as one-dimensional and playing by different and threatening 
rules. Mordechai Gur refers to this in 1991, discussing the War of 
Independence in 1948: 


It was clear to us that we were right, vis-a-vis both the English and the 
Arabs.... We were fighting for independence.... And the perception of 
ethical warfare and “purity of arms” remained with usin the early years 
ofthe state.... We had nosense of injustice whatsoever. Our mission was 
clear, sacred and just, especially after the Holocaust, from every possible 
viewpoint. (Magen, 1991, p. 16) 


And he adds immediately after this: 


In my view Yitzhak Sadeh and Ben Gurion set moral and pure behavior 
patterns which stand firm to this day. But in the War of Independence 
there were no clear orders with regard to the Arab villages in the Negev. 
The hardest time in my life was the time of the beatings in the territories. 
At the beginning of the intifada, in a conversation at home, my wife and 
daughter asked me, “What kind of children are we raising here?” I said 
tothem, “Do you want me to tell you everything I’ve done in my lifetime?” 
My wife, who knows, said, “No, not everything.” The hardest time during 
the War of Independence was when the battles were over, and people - 
refugees tried to go back to the Negev, and then there were no clear 
orders.... (Magen, 1991, p. 22) 


Gur admits indirectly that hard actions were taken against the 
civilian population in the Negev. It is well known that the Palmach 
carried out reprisals in Arab villages (see Morris, 1996). The myth of 
‘purity of arms’ did not necessarily sustain rules of behavior during the 
war and after it. It is evident that Gur, although unable to shake off the 
memory of those cruel acts, believed that the fighting in 1948 was imbued 
with principles of ‘purity of arms.’ Like the rest of the great myths that 
shaped the period, this one too helped to justify the rightness of ‘the way’; 
to prevent doubts, create unity, and of course prevent the possibility of 
identification with the enemy. 


Female and male images: The image of the new Israeli that was 
evolving towards the 1940s and 1950s (the ‘sabra’) was a male image. The 
growing differentiation between settling the land (fertility and birth) and 
security (victims and sacrifice)—with the emphasis on the latter— 
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removed the woman even further from the loci of action, which became 
totally male. The place of femininity in the new national story was in the 
image of the land, while the task assigned to woman was to raise sons and 
suffer bereavement. The distinction between settlement and security 
led—according to Hever (1995, p. 102)—to the distinction between the 
front line and the rear towards the war of 1948, although the battles were 
often fought in populated areas. This distinction also, in his opinion, 
marked the physical place of each of the sexes. Referring to the female 
poets of 1948, Hanan Hever writes: 


This removal of women to the fringes of national action is particularly 
evident in the role they are assigned as mourners for the fallen in battle 
and bereaved mothers. This special position is based on the duality of 
the private and the national; they are recruited to the service ofthe nation 
through theirrole as mothers, but itis this role that keeps them removed 
from the center of national action. (Hever, 1995, p. 103) 


The women’s removal from the loci of national action denied them 
the already limited possibilities of meaningful participation in shaping 
the nation. Action that was defined as real (fighting and self sacrifice) was 
outside their delineated area. In these circumstances fulfillment of their 
national duty inevitably kept them outside the arenas of action. Even the 
leaders of the women workers’ movement themselves felt, according to 
Bernstein, that “questions of building up the land” were more important 
than questions in “the personal domain” which was evolving and to which 
they were restricted, and thus they agreed, “knowingly or otherwise”, to 
the striking of the women’s question off the public agenda (Bernstein, 
1984, pp. 82-83). 


3. The Security Ethos 
as a Unifying Mechanism During the State Period 


The internalization of the Eretz Israeli national identity in the 
Ashkenazi community, which was the absolute and dominant majority 
in the pre-state period, was most impressive. This was reflected in the 
almost total recruitment to the Hebrew elementary education system, 
in the Hebrew language ‘taking over’ and being internalized, in the 
young people’s readiness to enroll in the various military formations, in 
the high status of the settlers, in the far-reaching response to the 
community leadership, and in the high esteem for the rising image of 
the ‘sabra.’ The education system and the IDF, which revealed consid- 
erable cohesive power following the war of 1948, were given the task of 
reshaping Israeli society, which had become highly complex with the 
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establishment of the state and the large waves of immigration that 
followed it. We will now attempt to show that while the education 
system and the army were opening up to the general population, they 
were developing attitudes and mechanisms designed to preserve them 
from the possible influence of the new ‘recruits,’ who were perceived as 
risk factors or threats to the spirit of the nation and its culture as well 
as to the familiar social structure. As a result, the immigrants’— 
especially Sephardis—movement to the loci of national action through 
education, settlement, or sacrifice was, in fact, denied. At the same 
time, the mechanisms for recruitment of national awareness were now 
applied to the whole of society. These mechanisms were cohesive in 
terms of identity formation, but stratifying on the social level. 


The sacrifice ethos: Some of the motifs of the pioneering ethos grew 
stronger following the War of Independence, while others declined in 
value. Three different processes finally gave the Israeli a new identity: 


(a) Strengthening of the fighter theme: The image of the fighter and 
the motif of sacrifice were particularly emphasized and reinforced in the 
national consciousness during the 1950s. Concurrently, the channels of 
mobility which began in the combat units gained in importance. The 
image of the ‘Israeli, embodied in the profile of the fighter, especially the 
paratrooper, to a large extent replaced the pioneer as an ideal figure (see 
Cohen, 1996, p. 219; Knei-Paz, 1996, p. 424; Ben Amos & Beit-E], 
manuscript, p. 6; Melman, 1993, pp. 182-183). 

The growing dominance of the fighter theme in the favored Israeli 
image was significant for the expectations directed at the recruited 
generation. The pioneer image carried, along with the sacrifice, the 
promise of redemption of the soul and a healthy life. The paratrooper 
image in the 1950s bore mainly the element of sacrifice. No way of life was 
now perceived as compatible with the preferred personality model. The 
preferred image gradually became identified with the officer in the 
regular army, but even more with the profile of someone fallen in battle, 
immortalized by the act of sacrifice, one who had not fulfilled himself in 
anything except taking part in battle, with no reward for his sacrifice. 


(b) The narrative of annihilation entered more deeply into the Israeli 
culture, while the component of rebirth (and its attendant social vision) 
became peripheral, certainly compared with the pre-state period. The 
element of rebirth was largely replaced by the theme of survival and 
fostering the ability to resist. 

The possibility of participating in fighting for the country, namely 
joining combat units, was closed to broad population groups. Thus, the 
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possibility of fostering the national identity through active participation 
in fighting was limited. The factor that unified all sections of the 
population was found in the myth of annihilation. The danger of destruc- 
tion, now intensified by two extremely close historical events—the 
Holocaust in Europe and the war of independence that had just ended— 
hovered over every Jew in Israel, regardless of origin or outlook (see, for 
example, Gal, 1986, pp. 145-146). 

Without a link to social vision, the myth of destruction emerges as an 
objective and eternal situation. During the second aliyah, the pioneering 
lifestyle was offered as a solution to the problems of the Jews in the 
Diaspora; in the 1930s and 1940s the battle for the country and the 
struggle for the Eretz Israeli identity were the proposed solution to the 
helplessness of Diaspora Jewry. The death contained in this image was 
the opposite of the wretched death that was the fate of the Jews. The 
contrast was between the way Jews had lived throughout history and the 
way they lived and died in Eretz Israel. In other words, their life in Eretz 
Israel provided a solution to ‘the Jewish problem.’ After the establish- 
ment of the state and perhaps even today the persecution of the Jews and 
the threat to them as a political entity began to be perceived as a fact that 
cannot be solved by any particular way of life. In this situation entrench- 
ment and vigilance are perceived as an objective necessity, which is not 
conditional on time or political circumstances, and certainly not on the 
socio-political character of the Jewish entity. 

The image of the ‘living dead’ (the soldier who fell at his post) and the 
ethos of sacrifice (referred to in Hebrew as the ‘sacrifice of Isaac’), 
indicating the sacrifice of the sons as necessary in face of an ultimate 
enemy, became culture-defining themes that were reinforced after the 
establishment of the state and became a factor of social cohesion. 


(c) The living dead image is mediated in large measure through 
cultural and folklore events, as well as through the education systems. 
The images in Alterman’s ‘On a Silver Platter,’ which became a central 
motif in Remembrance Day ceremonies, characterized the poetry of the 
1948 generation, according to Ben Amos and Beit-El (manuscript, p. 20). 
Hanan Hever (1995) explains the cohesive power of the metaphor of the 
living dead and its place in relation to the ethos of sacrifice: 


The mythical metaphor of the living dead served as a mechanism through 
which the Hebrew war culture confirmed the rightness of making 
sacrifices. The individual’s life is subjugated to the collective and the 
death of the individual is confirmed and justified by being endowed with 
national meaning.... Many poems written during the War of Indepen- 
dence revolve round the mythical figure of the living dead—the fighter 
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whose physical body is missing but his national, imagined presence is 
very strong. (p. 103) 


The living dead, then, are woven into the life of the nation as symbols, 
as guides and representatives of a national ideal. They are divested of 
their private death, which in itself may appear pointless, and enlisted for 
the purpose of national cohesion, basing the ethos of sacrifice in ‘objec- 
tive’ reality. In this way they succeed in being present in the world of the 
living (see also Zerubavel, 1994, p. 56). 


(d) The myth of ‘purity of arms’ and depersonalization of the enemy: The 
myth of‘purity of arms’ has several aspects, some of them carried over from 
pre-state periods and some that developed after the establishment of the 
state. Generally speaking, it refers to a beliefin the Jews’ pursuit of peace, 
and that Israeli soldiers are never needlessly violent, as opposed to the 
enemy, who is perceived as inherently violent. It also includes unwilling- 
ness to distinguish between political, social or personal entities on the 
opposing side(s), and thus concede that the conflict is the outcome of 
political-social conditions that may change or be changed. A partial 
example of this can be seen in a statement made in 1978 by Moshe Yeger 
of the Information Department attached to the Prime Minister’s office. 


...we cannot exaggerate the dangers facing us from expressions challeng- 
ing the belief in our rightness. I do not mean the raising of legitimate 
questions, expressing curiosity or asking for information, but expres- 
sions indicating a feeling that our enemies are right and not us. (Amir, 
1978, p. 35) 


Or Allon’s statement: 


In the final analysis...we have never raised the banner of war, even when 
we used an offensive strategy.... (Allon, 1970, p. 268) 


Bar-Tal (manuscript A, pp. 36-37) claims that beliefs of this kind were 
fostered in the formal education system through textbooks, not because 
of any connection with truth, but because they suited the nature of the 
conflict. In his study on textbooks as transmitters of societal beliefs, Bar- 
Tal (manuscript B) states: 


..most of the books, when they relate to Arabs, stereotype them 
negatively...[and] most of the readers have very few pieces about Arabs 
or Jewish-Arab relations. Most of the references to Arabs are latent in 
the context of the Israeli-Arab conflict, while the textual fragment 
focuses on the Jews. (p. 16) 


A ‘positive’ image of Arabs is presented, according to Bar-Tal, only in 
the context of interpersonal relations, and even then mostly as charac- 
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ters of low status (Bar-Tal, Manuscript B, pp. 15-17). In the context of the 
Israel- Arab conflict the Jews are portrayed as the eternal victim and the 
Arabs as vicious attackers (Bar-Tal, Manuscript B, pp. 24-27). 

Outside the formal education system, the myth of ‘purity of arms’ 
and the demonization of the enemy are mediated by arich use of images. 
Avi Sagi, in an interview with Yona Hadari-Rammage (1994, p. 571), 
claims that: 


The application of the term Amalek [demon] to the concrete reality is 
demonization of the enemy. The natural conclusion is that the Jewish 
nation is the opposite of the demon, namely, the embodiment of virtue. 
Turning the opponent into a demon means that there is no point in trying 
to understand the reasons for his actions, because he has no other reason 
than expressing his evil. Demonization...frees you from the need to 
examine the justice of your attitudes.... 


It seems, therefore, that the development of the narrative of destruc- 
tion, the myth of the living dead and the image of the enemy stripped of 
concrete form, made sacrifice an essential component of the national 
identity. If in the pre-state youth movements personal sacrifice meant 
some kind of personal fulfillment, the sacrifice principle now became an 
integral component of the national identity in the State of Israel. 


The education system and reproduction of its achievements 
in the army: The education system after the establishment of the state 
sought to repeat its past achievements in developing a uniform national 
identity. In so doing it confirmed and extended patterns of separating 
mainstream students from new immigrants or children of immigrants. It 
also continued with the professionalization of teaching while remaining 
separate from the national leadership (see Ichilov, 1993, pp. 77, 79,91, 101). 

The education system’s success in inculcating its values was ex- 
tremely differential. Much has been written on its failure to reproduce its 
achievements among Sephardi populations (see, for example, Simon, 
1957; Shtaal, 1957; Hanan, 1989, pp. 85; Swirsky, 1990; Kashti, 1998). 
Differential internalization of values was thus a factor stratifying schools 
and students, in the army and later in their lives. Ben Amos and Beit-E]l 
(manuscript, p. 10) remark that towards the first Remembrance Day the 
director of the Ministry of Education and Culture, Dr. Baruch Ben 
Yehuda, suggested that a memorial board with the names of students who 
had fallen in battle should be hung in the schools. This memorial corner, 
said Ben Yehuda, “will have a good educational influence on our children, 
arouse in them real admiration for those who in their death gave us life 
with honor ana freedom, and plant in their hearts healthy seeds of love, 
devotion and constant readiness for their nation and their motherland.” 
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The old and well-established schools—agree Ben Amos and Beit El— 
“...could emphasize their contribution to the state by a series of names of 
the fallen engraved on the monument” (Ben Amos & Beit El, manuscript, 
p. 10). Shapira (1994, p. 31) comments, “One who was not remembered 
among the fallen and had no monument erected in his name was denied 
a share in the collective memory of the event.” 

In a discussion conducted in 1978, entitled “The Jewish and Zionist 
character of the Israel Defense Force” (Amir, 1978), the participants 
remarked that in the ancillary units “the picture is gloomy.” Eliezer 
Schweid said, “The picture that emerges from a few meeting with 
ancillary units is very gloomy, their identification is minimal. They do not 
feel that they play any role. Often they are completely alienated and 
detached” (p. 17). His partner in the discourse, Yehuda Bauer, stated, 
“This finds expression not only in the service units but in all the units 
except for the actual combat units.” (p. 32). A soldier describes the 
encounter between two populations of soldiers in the army: 


Wecame tothe armored corps as a quite cohesive group who had dropped 
out ofthe orientation course for pilots.... There I met types that I was not 
used to. In the tent with me there were three guys who answered every 
sentence with something like Tl cut you up.’ I know they also bring to the 
armored corps people of quite a low standard, to be crew members, not 
commanders, and that most of them get straightened out in the course 
of their service.... (Lieblich, 1987, p. 148) 


Leah Shakdiel (1990) describes the situation from the opposite point 
of view: 


Out there, on the fringes of the big cities and in underdeveloped settle- 
ments, in little towns and villages, are gathered many children of a 
different kind. But nothing in our lives brings us into contact with them. 
Even the army, that melting pot that was supposed to make everybody 
equal, serves only a few as a springboard to another society. Most of us 
serve in units and jobs where we meet the same social segment as we knew 
before joining the army. To go to the army means to leave the hothouse of 
home only to discover how near to home each apple has fallen. (p. 49) 


If we remember the centrality of military service as a route of 
mobility after the War of Independence, as well as the hierarchy inside 
the various service frameworks and its influence on further integration 
in Israeli society, we will see that the new immigrants’ failure to 
internalize the new national ethos, together with the stratification 
mechanisms in the army, had far-reaching implications for the recruits’ 
mobility prospects. 


The IDF as a mechanism for social solidarity: Two factors that 
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helped to preserve the belief in the army’s ‘purity’ were: (1) its removal 
from the area of public debate and criticism; (2) its being brought closer to 
public awareness through the development of empathy and esteem for it. 

Until the Yom Kippur War, and even up to the war in Lebanon, it was 
considered dangerous and weak to question the actions of the army and 
call for public examination of deviant acts or norms that had become 
rooted in it (see Knei-Paz, 1996, pp. 419-420; Barzilai, 1996, pp. 180-185). 
The status of the army (and the other security organizations) as a body 
above public discussion was preserved by delegitimization of attempts to 
expose it to this kind of discussion and by silencing and covering up 
controversial matters. 

Parallel with the removal of the army from the area of public debate 
many efforts were invested in creating empathy for the military body and 
in blurring the borders between military and civilian. The army’s 
unifying potential at the national level was discovered immediately after 
the War of Independence. Ben Eliezer (1995, p. 283) quotes Ben Gurion 
on the prospects of national cohesion: 


We don’t have hundreds of years, and without the tool of the army...we 
will not become a nation when the time comes. We cannot rely on a process 
of evolution.... We have to instigate the historical process, hasten it, 
channel it in the required direction.... This requires a compulsory 
framework for all the youth...a framework of national discipline.... And 
this can only be donein a framework called an army. (see also Ben Eliezer, 
1995, p. 291 onward; Cohen, 1996, pp. 216-217) 


Ichilov (1993) reports that at the first convention of the Teachers’ 
Council for the JNF after the establishment of the state, the main 
suggestion put forward was “to place the Israel Defense Force, the 
people’s army, at the center of Zionist education in the state. The 
initiative in this matter came from the Defense Ministry’s Information 
Department.” Dr. Ben Yehuda, then director of the education section, 
“was happy that the teachers’ movement had the opportunity to place the 
IDF at the center of Zionist education.... This factor stirs our children’s 
hearts...and it will be a sin if we do not include this arrow in our quiver, 
among our tools for Zionist education” (p. 82). 

Adoption of army corps by cities, huge fund-raising campaigns, 
maneuvers, the opening of IDF bases to civilians on holidays, military 
parades, popular songs praising the army, and army participation in 
national missions, from pioneering settlement to education - all these 
helped the IDF to penetrate deeply into the consciousness of different 
strata of society (Cohen, 1996, pp. 215-218). 

The interaction between the army and the public contributed to the 
fact that roles and symbols taken from the life of the IDF became a model 
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for imitation for people from different social strata. However, on the 
social structural level, various mechanisms were preserved that deep- 
ened the separation between the various military routes. The army and 
the education system thus became both creators of an inclusive national 
identity and perpetuators of social gaps. 


4. The Security Ethos as a Differentiating Factor 
in Education and Society in the 1980s and 1990s 


Here we will indicate trends of change in Israeli society, which began 
in the 1967 war. These trends intensified after the war of 1973, the 
political upheaval that followed it, and also after the war in Lebanon and 
the beginning of the peace process. Although various motifs in the 
national identity remained and gathered around them broad social 
groups and strata, these motifs themselves became in time a differenti- 
ating factor, especially of the affluent middle class, which began to 
separate from the collective national identity. 

The 1967 war opened Israel’s geographical and cultural borders to an 
unexpected degree. On the cultural level the citizens were exposed to 
foreign influences in unprecedented amounts following the stream of 
tourists and volunteers that flooded the country after the victory. The 
new leisure culture, the flow of cheap labor from the occupied territories 
and the rising standard of living largely obliterated the remains of the 
ascetic values and the symbols that had survived from the pioneering 
ethos. At the same time, the meeting with an Arab population that was 
not part of the State of Israel and the exposure to the Jewish holy places 
in Judea and Samaria returned to the public agenda suppressed questions 
of cultural and national identity. 

Eisenstadt (1995) points to two major approaches that developed in 
Israel towards the shaping of national identity. One adopted a vision ofa 
social structure with a link to socialism or tradition, and regarded the 
very existence of this kind of social structure as the fulfillment of the 
Zionist ideal. According to Eisenstadt, this approach was often associated 
with movements of an extreme national or religious nature, movements 
characterized by growing intolerance. The other approach believed that 
Israel’s existence or the existence of symbols of national identity were not 
enough in themselves, and therefore contacts and involvement with 
cultural entities beyond the borders of the Zionist society were needed. 
According to Eisenstadt, this approach tended to strengthen the plural- 
ism of Israeli society, as opposed to the homogeneous tendencies that 
characterized the former approach. In his view, although the borders 
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between the camps are flexible, the former approach is identified with the 
Israeli right wing, and the latter with the left and center. According to 
Eisenstadt, the debate rose to the surface after the Six Day War, and 
became more intense after the Yom Kippur war, the war in Lebanon and 
the intifada. The commencement of peace talks with the Arabs empha- 
sized the identity components of both approaches to the extent of splitting 
the national identity. Kimmerling (1996, p. 401) goes on to explain that 
the right wing elite, including the Gush Emunim group, was welcomed 
at the beginning by the ‘left-leaning’ groups, because it represented a 
return to the familiar pioneering identity components. For a short time, 
he says, they occupied “the symbolic and political place of the ‘pioneers’ 
and the ‘kibbutzniks’ before the rise of the state.” 

The political upheaval of 1977 led to the central groups’ ousting from 
the loci of decision and action. Thus, the familiar contents of conquest and 
settlement, sense of siege and moral right to the country rooted in 
transcendent grounds came to serve a public that did not descend from 
the old community, and began to be carried by people whose biography 
was considered by the central groups and the old community as inad- 
equate to occupy the loci of power. In this way, and after the ‘return’ to 
the west—which since the 1970s had been estranged from values of 
solidarity and equality—the familiar identity patterns began to seem 
foreign and alien to the world of the center groups. 


The separatism of the center and the disintegration of soli- 
darity mechanisms: In an interview with Yona Hadari-Rammage 
(1994), Avi Sagi describes this situation as follows: 


Parts of the left are alienated and estranged from everything Jewish.... 
They develop a ‘giraffe’ syndrome. The giraffe...can see far away, it can’t 
see what’s happening atits feet...it breathes only high mountain air. The 
Jewish-Israeli pain is not their pain. It is not the pain of the poor and the 
humiliation of the homeless that affects them, nor the pain of the 
immigrants from Ethiopia, but the pain of the hungry in Somalia. Iam 
afraid of the clash between that part of the left that is not open to the 
Jewish experience and the part of the right that is not open to democratic 
human values. (p. 570) 


Swirsky (1988) makes similar comments and adds: 


The further it moved from the possibility ofreturn to power and the more 
it concentrated on the Arab question...the further the left moved from the 
local scene.... Its ideal interlocutors are...American, English or French 
intellectuals. (p. 45) 


Thus, we are witnesses to a rupture in Israeli society. If in earlier 
times we saw the growth ofstratification and differentiation mechanisms 
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under the canopy ofa unifying culture, from the late 1970s we can discern 
the emergence of two cultures: the one centered around familiar values, 
with powerful mechanisms of solidarity and integration (evenif ofa more 
religious shade), and the other characterized by the search for other 
sources of identity, turning its back on the nation-forming values of the 
past. Perhaps the latter acts this way out of disappointment at losing 
power, as Swirsky claims, or perhaps, as Sagi thinks, out of a sense of 
alienation arising from the empowerment of a different elite. 


The security system: from a unifying body to a functional 
mechanism: As stated, the centrality of security as a mechanism of 
social solidarity was sustained by the myth of destruction and the 
establishment of the IDF as the people’s army. The myth was reinforced 
by the removal of the IDF, and the security system in general, from the 
area of public discussion and by the penetration ofthe concept of ‘security’ 
into almost every domain of the Israeli society, from education and 
welfare to language and folklore. These two mechanisms were becoming 
less stable in the course of the 1980s and 1990s, and meanwhile the army 
was laying more emphasis on professionalization, which always tends to 
diminish the value of the myth and sever the link between an organization’s 
professional status and its public prestige. 

Cohen (1996, pp. 216-221) enumerates four central cultural-social 
domains in which IDF involvement has diminished or ceased: culture and 
folklore, settlement, education and immigrant absorption. The change in 
the first domain is demonstrated by the disappearance of the army 
entertainment troupes, which dominated the light music and entertain- 
ment scene in Israel until the late 1960s. The IDF’s part in new 
settlements has been insignificant over the past twenty years, says 
Cohen, despite “the ideological and strategic importance that Israeli right 
wing parties attach to populating Judea and Samaria with Jews.” As 
regards immigrant absorption: “Even in the peak period of immigration 
from the former Soviet Union and Ethiopia...it was not the IDF that 
supplied most of the immigrants’ basic needs.” In the domain of education 
a similar process has occurred, when the IDF’s three educational 
frameworks, the Gadna [cadet corps], soldier teachers, and the ‘center for 
the advancement of special populations’ were very much reduced and 
deprived of their symbolic importance. 

Cohen also refers to professionalization processes starting in the 80s, 
which meant recruiting professionals and soldiers with potential for 
combat command instead of recruiting the entire age group and calling 
up the reserves for many days each year (Cohen, 1996, pp. 226-229). In 
consequence, the definition of the IDF as ‘the peoples army’ receded 
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further, to be replaced by a professional body, detached from ideological 
and public states of mind. 


Disintegration of the ethos of sacrifice: The change in cultural 
orientations led to erosion of this myth, expressed by questioning both 
the meaning of the myth itself, and the meaning that can be attributed 
to the behavior of some of its protagonists—especially after the war in 
Lebanon and the outbreak of the intifada. Sagi, in the interview cited 
above (Hadari-Rammage, p. 579), describes the attitudes to sacrifice in 
literature, as indicating changes that have occurred in Israeli society. He 
quotes a poem by Yitzhak Laor, ‘That fool Isaac’: 


Pity the sacrifice? the donkey? With such obedience? From the Negev to Mt. 
Moriah tobe sacrificed? To trust such a father? Let him rise up and kill him 
first. Let him lock up his father his only father Abraham in prison in a 
shelter in the cellar of his house just so long as he is not destroyed. Isaac, 
Isaac, remember what your father did to your brother Ismael. 


Sagi contrasts this passage and others with works by Uri Zvi 
Greenberg, Shlonski and Lamdan, who honored the sacrifice of Isaac and 
even identified the father as the victim. In particular we should note 
Laor’s reversal of the victim—Ismael instead of Isaac, while Isaac is 
declared a fool for his silence, obedience and blindness. In a similar 
context, we can quote Amos Keinan, from the series of interviews with 
Yona Hadari-Rammage (Hadari-Rammage, 1994, p. 487) in a passage 
written by him: 


The Israeli who fired and cried, cried and fired, killed and was killed and 
cried and was cried over, today runs like one berserk over the entire 
planet, asking Feierberg’s question: ‘Where to?’ A good question. Because 
it is no longer so good to die for our country. 


This questioning of the need to sacrifice the sons appears to be 
associated with the breakdown of the consensus concerning the just- 
ness of the struggle against the Palestinians and the undermining of the 
‘purity of arms’ myth—processes directly connected to the formation of 
the collective consciousness. The war in Lebanon, accompanied by the 
phenomenon of conscientious objectors, the peace process with Egypt, 
scattered the historical fog from the figure of the enemy and revealed 
him to be a Palestinian entity struggling with a political problem. At 
least this was how he was now seen by half the nation, who now began 
to be called leftist. Facing this problem stood the Israeli, not only as a 
victim but also as an aggressor, and not always out of existential need. 

Anita Shapira (1994), who analyzes the descriptions of the Latrun 
battle in the light of social and political developments, states that the 
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poem by Gabi Daniel (Benjamin Harashovsky) entitled ‘Peter the Great,’ 
which was published in the mid-80s, would not have been written ten 
years earlier: 


Peter the Great paved the capital Petersburg 
in the northern marshes 

with the bones of peasants 

David Ben Gurion 

paved 

the road to Burma, that bypasses 

the road to the road to the capital Jerusalem, 
with the bones of youths from the Holocaust. 


It was necessary, in her opinion, “for the memory of the Holocaust 
and the guilt feelings towards the survivors to rise to the top of the public 
agenda, for Aharon Appelfeld to write ‘The Burns of Light,’ for the culture 
of the Palmach generation to lose its hold of the Israeli public; for the war 
in Lebanon to call in question the basic values of Israeli society, for the 
subject of the Israeli identity to reappear as an open and acute question” 
(p. 33). Two elements stand out in Shapira’s argument: one is the change 
in attitude towards Holocaust survivors and the Holocaust in general, on 
which we have not expanded here. The other element is Shapira’s 
approach to the diminishing role of the culture of the 1948 generation in 
shaping the Israeli culture. The attitude to the 1948 generation as to a 
formative ethos characterized the groups that had historically been 
central, and this was one of the factors that distinguished them from the 
new immigrants, who had not been able/allowed to internalize the myths 
that developed around the 1948 war. The myth’s diminished power 
among some sections of the public indicates differentiation among the 
central groups themselves. This is how we can understand Eisenstadt’s 
statement that the distinction between the various elite groups that 
arose after 1967 is not between the right wing and the Sephardim versus 
the political left wing, but between groups with collective orientation 
(religious or non religious) and groups with orientation beyond the 
borders of the collective. In this context we can recall the debate over the 
Yizkor book described at the beginning. It seems that the same debate on 
the Israeli identity again emerges. 

Even if the debate between left and right essentially concerns values 
and strikes deeply into the roots of the national identity, asindicated both 
by Eisenstadt and Shapira, its latest manifestation is not free of contem- 
porary issues of class. The new-old values of the groups whose orientation 
is ‘beyond the borders of the state’ are distinctly class values, unlike the 
period of the second aliyah. In their present form these are the values of 
acomfortable middle class, perhaps because these groups who come from 
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the center are sufficiently established and no longer need the state’s 
protection as they did in the early years. Or perhaps because when they 
turned to look beyond the borders of the collective in the 80s they 
discovered a western society governed by ‘free market’ values in almost 
every aspect. Also, the solidarity mechanisms that had been formed in 
Israel—the ethos of sacrifice and the myth of security—do not suit the 
culture of affluence and consumerism, and certainly do not contribute to 
it economically. 


The education system—two systems for two nations? The 
education system has undergone two different processes in the course of 
the past three decades. One is the advance of ‘integration,’ which was a 
central part of the educational reform of 1968. Integration symbolized an 
attempt to unite and equalize the different sections of the population. The 
other process was the spread of semi-private, ‘gray’ education, where 
parents who could afford it paid for their children to have special or 
additional courses, thus rejecting integration. The latter process, which 
began in the 1980s, symbolized and confirmed the development of social 
groups with separate identities. 

From the mid-1980s the demand arose to create ‘specialized’ educa- 
tional frameworks, increasingly differentiated from the general education 
system. This demand was made in the name of liberal principles, namely, 
that free choice of school is a basic right in a democratic regime (see, for 
example, Shapira, Goldring, Heymann, & Shavit, 1991, pp. 11, 17). It 
should be remembered that the need to preserve democracy has been 
perceived throughout the years as compatible with the state’s duty to 
maintain the education system. From the beginning of the state indepen- 
dent frameworks have operated among non-Zionist groups, for whom 
democracy is not a central value—with the approval and full budgetary 
support of the Ministry of Education. Separatist sub-systems in education 
always indicate watersheds in the collective identity, and not necessarily 
the flourishing of democracy among the separate groups. These sub- 
systems indicate recognition of the right of a separate cultural entity to 
preserve its cultural values and provide its sons (and sometimes also its 
daughters) with separate routes of participation and mobility that fit their 
values—exactly as happened with the establishment of Hebrew education. 
The same applies to the separation of state religious education from state 
education and of Arab education from Jewish education, or the El] Hama’ayan 
group splitting off from the independent ultra-orthodox education. 

Because cultural communities have historically been identified with 
economic classes—as reflected in the internalization of the security ethos 
and abandonment of it—the opening of specialist schools indicates two 
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things simultaneously: (1) recognition of the right for pluralism of 
identities within the Israeli society and hence also the official end of the 
narrative of destruction and its accompanying security ethos (in all its 
forms) as legitimate determinants of the Israeli identity, and (2) the 
legitimacy of closing routes of education and economy to culturally 
peripheral communities. Yona(1991) even claims that from aliberal point 
of view, educational routes are not only potential mobility routes but also 
vital resources for any culture anywhere in this period. Thus, in the 
Israeli context, the question of parental choice of schools raises the issue 
of the democratic rules of the game and its limits, beyond the question of 
applying liberal values in its framework. 

Another problem that arises from the recognition of the divergent 
identities that have developed in Israeli society is the lack of symmetry 
in the basic assumptions that underlie the various identities. The 
security ethos that was fostered and preferred among central groups over 
many years continues to be an important source for the fostering of a 
collective identity among broad population groups who have not under- 
gone identity changing processes. This ethos is based on the belief that 
it is grounded in ‘objective’ reality and that this reality is common to the 
entire Jewish population in Israel. The belief in this common fate and its 
eternity is what gives meaning to the ethos of sacrifice. Considerable 
resources were devoted to fostering this belief and the institutions of 
Israeli society were built in its image. Although the seeds of the outside- 
looking cultural orientation were, in fact, planted at the beginning of 
modern settlement in Eretz Israel, they sprouted in the 1980s in aclimate 
where questions of culture and class are inter-related, both because of the 
historical-political processes described above and because financial re- 
sources are a necessary condition for looking outside the collective. 
Whereas it can be said that groups from the center who turned to the right 
and re-adopted the components of the collective identity did so out of 
choice, this can hardly be said of groups that were channeled in advance 
to the social periphery. The latter, at least after the 1950s, were 
overwhelmingly Sephardim, and the borders are not as open to their 
cultural sources as they are to western cultures. Opening equally to 
eastern cultures requires a profound change in the perception of the 
‘enemy,’ and for this kind of change to occur it has to be preceded by a 
change in the patterns of the collective identity, also among the lower 
socio-economic classes. This is related to the allocation of resources and 
is not detached from the development of peace processes in the region. 

It seems, therefore, that new routes of mobility are opening up to the 
more affluent classes of Israeli society, routes that do not necessarily 
depend on historical or traditional models of mobility related to military 
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service or the security ethos. The personal identity components no longer 
include a dominant motif of sacrifice or sense of siege demanding to be 
fulfilled through self sacrifice for the general good. Some of the more 
affluent sections of the Israeli population (called the ‘left’) have adopted 
the new identities. Simultaneously, the education system reveals grow- 
ing differentiation based on class and culture, leading to the formation of 
different education routes, some more prestigious and some less. 

With regard to military service, it should be noted that, according to 
surveys conducted periodically, volunteering for combat routes has not 
decreased. At the same time, avoidance of military service is no longer 
considered a disgrace—neither in the high or low strata of Israeli society. 
A survey conducted by Meizels and Gal in general secondary schools 
(undated, apparently 1988) can account for part of the phenomenon. It 
emerges from the study that the lowest motivation to serve in the IDF, 
and the lowest motivation to serve in combat units, is revealed in the 
urban academic high schools, those who were in the past the main source 
of recruits (together with the kibbutzim) to combat units. It may be, 
therefore, that there has been a change in the composition of the recruits 
to elite units, which now take in more soldiers from low status classes and 
from religious youth. 

Is this a question of opening the traditional military mobility routes 
to new populations? Perhaps. However, it should be remembered that 
these routes have lost their domination and popularity in society, and 
their connection with future crossroads of mobility, economic or aca- 
demic, is not direct as it was before. 
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Amighty silence accompanies “traffic accidents,” which are conceived 
in the public sphere’ as the sacrifice of victims to the Molokh. A regular 
ritual is breaking this silence to demand a reduction in the number of 
victims sacrificed, aided by “technical means” like “stronger enforcement 
of traffic regulations,” “more investments in the sub-structure,” and 
“traffic safety education.” Issues such as the institutionalization of car 
accidents and the rationalization of the “mistakes” that allow/produce 
them are not addressed effectively. In the standard discourse of traffic and 
road-safety the enslaving myths of “the car,” “driving,” and “speeding” are 
also ignored. They function dialectically as regulative ideas (“magnifi- 
cent,” “liberating,” “total dynamic,” “creative driving”) and at the same 
time as the representation/production of the victim. The sacrifice is not 
limited to technological progress. It is also an imperative ofits ideals and 
symbols and it is presented in terms of inevitablity: an imperative that, 
from an impersonal point of view, is rational and desirable. It is not 
viewed as being non-advantageous, an imperative of Fortuna as a 
manifestation of the all-mighty Moira, or of other transcendental inter- 
vention or heavenly prevention. In contrast to these possibilities, car 
“accident” victims are viewed as a necessary and even a desirable means 
for protecting current technological progress and the level/quality of life, 
which is an aim in itself. This “quality” of life is the essence of “life” at the 
current historical stage. In this epoch the “quality” of “life” is nothing but 
an instrument and crystallization of technological progress in a specific 
form. This form will now be deconstructed and critically reconstructed. 
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In this context human beings sink into meaninglessness, being is 
forgotten, and the “life” of the thing is glorified. The car is endowed with 
a life of its own; its life is valued and its mythological representations are 
sanctified. This glory marks the conditions that make it possible: a post- 
modern anti-Christ, a counter-being that is evolving. The car, the 
motorcycle, the speedboat, and the plane are depicted as “strong,” “loyal,” 
“admirable,” “beautiful,” and “lovable.” They are “objects of passion” and 
they are even perceived as “divine.” They do not manifest the reason for 
decaying spirituality, but rather indicate its camaraderie with the death 
drive. Eros is enslaved in the service of Thanatos. The “speeding,” 
“performance,” and “charm” of the motor vehicles, which slay the 
attendants to the uncontrollable, to the quest for the transcendence and 
authenticity of man, are the adorable, the admired, and the divine—not 
even, but rather because they are assigned to death. Death is the 
nothingness of “unsuccessful” life. The traffic “accident” takes the form 
of the meaningless end of “successful” life. It is conceived as a void bereft 
of any collective “meaning,” value, or transcendental dimension. This is 
to be attributed to the accomplishments of camouflaging the politics of 
luck. Under these conditions, death is represented as personal, as an 
active form ofthe presence of (private) “bad luck” which, psychologically,, 
is totally unexpected. At the same time, this private “luck” is necessary 
and carefully calculated and productive from the public or rational point 
of view. The issue of the unexpected, in the sense of the Roman’s fortuna, 
has its role even in a totally administered society or self-regulated 
system, but this issue normally gets the attention it deserves in an ironic 
form. Its presence does not get a name; in the present public sphere, the 
traffic victims do not receive a name, a place, and a “voice.” They are 
voiceless deaths which, by contributing to the public horizon as commodi- 
ties and statistical data, lead to reproduction and successful advancement 
of the present order. 

Within present horizons, ‘death and the traffic accident’ is just one of 
the representations of the normal technological functioning of the 
system. It can be controlled to a large degree, statistically, by rational 
strategies and known manipulations at a cost that is rationally evaluated 
in determining the life and death balance on the roads. This balance is not 
a matter of sheer luck, but rather a proof of the effectiveness of the 
system: its self-control and its systematic operations, self-examination, 
and reproduction potential. The present reality, and the false conscious- 
ness it allocates, symbolizes the continued triumph of the present realm 
of self-evidence* to which human beings are attached and by which they 
are produced. Within its horizons, present human ‘normality’ and its 
potentialities are attached to, and reproduced by, instrumental reason’s 
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control and its reproduction activities. They produce, present, advance, 
and reproduce human beings and their normality: they participate in 
defining it. One of these vital and aggressive manipulations is called 
“education.” Normality, in the play of the production and reproduction of 
its self-evidence and regulative principles, needs “traffic accidents.” It 
needs the “accident” and the (“bad”) “luck” as a productive symbolic 
energy for the rational organization of truths and meanings, and for the 
production of objects for interpretation and manipulation. 

The organization, control, distribution, and the consummating cur- 
rent normality needs, in the requirement of its becoming self-evident, to 
be invisible. It is of vital importance that its essential qualities will not be 
questioned, identified, and challenged. The importance of being invisible 
lies in its need to maintain itself without being perceived as limited, 
totally controlled, and anti-transcendental. For this purpose, the repre- 
sentation of quasi-transcendental predications as “good” and “bad” “luck,” 
which are uncontrolled, unexpected, and unfortunate are very produc- 
tive. In this manner, traffic “accidents” are part of a special historical 
normality of the “we”’—which is produced by it, reproduced by it, and 
normally unable to challenge it. 

Contrary to common belief, to a certain degree there is truth in the 
popular expression that “only a total abolition of transportation will 
prevent traffic accidents.” That kind of “accident,” as the category of 
“accident” pinpoints, is not to be totally eliminated, since it is not the 
intervention of Moira here, not a transcendental intervention against the 
rational constitution of the order of things. It is, on the contrary, the face 
of this order itself and its inner logic that appears when facing death and 
suffering in traffic “accidents.” This logic is especially crystallized in the 
logic of motor transportation which has peculiarities and localities in its 
ontology that are not to be reduced to mere crystallizations of a stronger 
power. Yet, the current realm of self-evidence and its knowledge net- 
works, dynamics, and power relations is the only framework within 
which the logic of motor traffic and its “accidents” is possible. Itis not just 
one of its manifestations. Motorized traffic realizes acertain logicthat can 
be criticized. It contains a system of codes of behavior and values that 
point to passions, interests, fears, and dreams that constitute the reality 
of motorized road interaction. Traffic also realizes subjects, objects, and 
truths with which certain institutions are authorized to deal. They reveal 
a power that is beyond their specific and concrete manifestations when 
they institutionally/legally/expertly deal with traffic “accidents.” Such 
institutions include the police, hospitals, psychologists, and statisticians. 
Without death on the roads, without “accidents,” practically and logically, 
there is no life for these institutions and intervention theories, regula- 
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tions, and practices. Outside or without the existence of those regula- 
tions, theories, practices, and institutions there cannot be a network. In 
the absence of a system and a realm of self-evidence the current way of 
being is impossible. 

At present, the logic of economic efficiency actualizes the purpose 
principle. It maintains and reassures the present balance of traffic 
injuries by avoiding “unproductive” or “unreasonable” investments in 
symbolic, financial, and political changes necessary for saving human 
lives. It would be a mistake to employ a reductionist explanation, 
according to which the number of current deaths, injuries, and evils is 
maintained in the present equilibrium. For the living, on the whole, the 
victims produce values lower than those who were saved—by not 
changing the situation that leads to their suffering or death in “accidents.” 

The balance of evils that people suffer is not determined solely by 
money. Western societies today are willing to suffer many hardships 
that have nothing to do with monetary gains: what is at stake here is 
symbolic capital, much more than financial capital. While being distinct, 
they are integrated in different networks of power/emotions/knowledge 
relations. These historically-based syntheses determine the balance of 
evils. In other words, the dynamics of symbolic and financial capital, in 
their changing context, determine the “good” or “bad” “luck” statistics 
and the exact range and scope of traffic “accidents” needed to preserve 
and to develop the present order. By that I do not mean that a change 
in the rate of traffic deaths and injuries is not possible. I am only 
showing the procedures and powers determining the chances and the 
directions of such a possible change. Here one should distinguish 
between subjective sufferings and evils and the very existence, as 
individual, temporary, and conscious being of human beings in inter- 
subjective contexts. That is to say, existence as evil and existence 
within and as part of an objective will and power which manifests itself 
in subjective wills and power relations in changing contexts. This 
objective justification of traffic “accidents” also has a subjective dimen- 
sion, ranging from the maintenance of present and promised commodi- 
ties, to those motorized participants who have not yet been hit. 

In line with what Heidegger called Ge-stell, the technological one- 
dimensional world hides the possibility of rescuing the uncontrolled 
potentialities, both in the compromising settlement in the present order 
of things and in the revolt against it. Within this existentia, it is not just 
that spirit is in the Diaspora—even the reason of protest and revolt has 
been conquered.’ Within this order human beings are manipulated, 
activated, and analyzed in all dimensions and levels of their private and 
public existence, and the illusion of liberation is one of its most needed 
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symbolic energy focuses. This mirage is not solely an illusion that 
activates people; rather it is also a material dynamic in the network and 
appears objectively as a commodity that is manufactured, distributed, 
marketed, purchased, and consumed. It even has its market price, and 
what can be today more “real” and objective than that? What is at stake 
here is the transformation of human beings and their relative autonomy, 
the deconstruction of their dialogic essence and their reflective capabili- 
ties, and the industrialized destruction of their bodies. On the roads, 
specifically, it is realized in two seemingly antagonistic manners: on the 
one hand, participation in the traffic flow, privately and publicly enjoying 
its fruits, while on the other hand, suffering its evils and limitations to the 
degree of threatening public prosperity and destroying the individual. 

Itis worthwhile to point out the destructive element of the productive 
dimension of motorized traffic and to emphasize the overall rationality 
and productivity of man’s destruction, which is deciphered, in the case of 
traffic “accidents,” as one aspect of a complex process. Here, a greater 
integration between the public and the private spheres is provided to the 
degree of the complete elimination of the private sphere. In other words, 
it annihilates a potentially spiritual and emotional autonomous realm in 
which Man’s dialogic nature and uniqueness enable him to reflect on the 
conditions of the negation of the conditions for realizing his essence. 
What is at stake here is not his self-realization, but rather the prevention 
of his struggle to reflect on the conditions determining his limitations, 
possibilities and orientations. 

The sterilization of transcendence protects the constitution of a one- 
dimensional world and one-dimensional man in a realm in which, ideally, 
everything would be automatized and rationalized with no external 
threat. Under such circumstances, the energies of reflection, protest, 
rebellion, and transformation are reconstructed and transformed into 
productive elements improving the efficiency of the present system. The 
return of this myth within ever-greater rationalization and an increase 
in efficiency of the system happens while denoting the individualistic 
elements of the system and the possibilities for competition, self-decision, 
and change as open options for every normal human being in the system. 
An ideal closed Platonic cave is constituted in an anti-idealistic, anti- 
collectivist, and instrumentalist era: motorized vehicles, especially the 
fast models, glorify individualistic values in a special context. Within this 
context, unlimited mobility, total privacy, and individualistic control‘ are 
praised as part of their destruction. 

Within the framework of the current capitalist globalization, techno- 
logical developments, and the representations of the culture industry 
there is less room for counter-education which strives for reflection, 
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struggles for dialogue and transcendence, and offers resistance to the 
present order of things. The present conditions reduce the social, 
cultural, conceptual, and existential potential for dialogue and solidarity. 
Under these conditions there is less room for the individual’s struggle to 
become some one rather than some thing—to become an ethical I, who 
not only reflects but also commits herself to transcendence in relation to 
the Other as part of a responsibility towards the Other. The system 
reproduces itself by reducing the human being into some thing, a mere 
agent, an efficient producer/consumer. As such, he/she accepts the 
present realm of self-evidence, identifies with it and abandons the quest 
to realize the “totally other” as present in the actual Other. Within the 
system there is no room for dialogue and solidarian self-positioning, and 
self-constitution. We need to ask whether it is possible, within this order, 
to challenge the present reality through counter-education by offering 
alternative, microscopic, and general realities: concepts, experiences, 
and actions which can ultimately change the system and its cultural, 
social, gender, and ethnic formations. The reduction of the subject into 
a “subject” and the development of a contingent, multicultural, fluid, 
local, and temporal identity, lead to knowledge and value forms that are 
part of the general reification of the current globalization of capitalism. 
Within the present culture industry that represents and serves this 
order, “the individual” is hailed purely in terms of his/her status as a 
consumer/producer. Free choice and democracy are expressions that find 
themselves celebrated purely within a rhetoric that serves the reproduc- 
tion of this anti-humanist order. 

The quest for transcendence and the advancement of reflective power 
represents a movement that is well suited to the metaphor of vertical 
movement: a movement that is essentially a potentiality and is aimed 
toward the not-yet-realized, to the absent. Traditionally, this kind of 
movement was not conditioned by, but rather attached to a different kind 
of movement. Traditional movement possibilities were dialectical, while 
the reflective potential manifested “vertical” (“platonic”) movement and 
openness to the eternal and the absolute. It was cyclical and part of the 
eternal movement of the universe that gave dialogue its transcendental 
possibilities. At the same time, it was based on the recognition of the 
human limitations of the horizontal movement possible within the 
framework of “the realm of necessity.” 

In Plato’s Phaedrus, “the being which really is” isin a “region,” “above 
the heavens,” and real human existence is to be realized only by 
transcending the human being from the given “up” into it,”"winged” as it 
were: “The natural property of the wing isto carry whatis heavy upwards, 
lifting it aloft to the region where the race of the gods resides, and in a 
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way, of all the things belonging to the sphere of the body, it has the 
greatest share in the divine, the divine being noble, good, and everything 
which is of that kind.” 

The present possibilities of movement are different. Today’s fast 
traffic is taking place in a context in which “vertical” transcendent 
movement has become irrelevant and has actually disappeared, while 
“horizontal” movement within the one-dimensional framework of “the 
same” is no longer looked upon as limited, hard, and slow. Motorized 
traffic does not represent a mere technological change. It represents a 
totally different metaphysics of movement and different human possibili- 
ties.” “... Speeding is precisely elimination of expectation and duration.... 
Shifting the soul this time from the brain to the motor will free man from 
apprehension about a future that no longer has any raison d’etre, since 
everything is already there, here and now, present and over at one, in the 
instantaneous apocalypse of messages and images, in the great old joke 
at the end of the world!”® 

Motorized traffic is necessarily a movement of a new kind: movement 
that is in principle unlimited and borderless. The (inevitable) absence of 
limits to this movement has two manifestations: speeding ability, and the 
ability to drive anywhere ignoring the question of purpose and meaning. 
The ability to get anywhere overthrows the traditional concept of 
movement, a concept that received its meaning in light of its purpose 
according to physical hardships and limitations as well as practical 
ambient factors and the slow moving nature of locomotion prior to 
technological acceleration. The new speedy mobility is unique by being 
represented and conceived as an expression of privacy and independence, 
in that drivers are supposed to drive their vehicles as a perfect expression 
of their free will, unbounded by external limitations or direction. The 
realization of free will, determination, and the ability to change are 
conceived, or at least they are supposed to be conceived, as an expression 
of privacy and autonomy. At any given moment, such privacy may direct 
itself upon others as an inescapable disaster, or it may generate a form 
of understanding and cooperation with them, as a way of demonstrating 
that they are in control of motorized vehicles. 

Traditional traffic mobilized men and women and their assets in a 
linear axis within a recognition of its limits and its passion for an erotic 
movement which is essentially different from that characterizing the 
daily round of life where “everything is the same.” The essential 
movement to pre-motorized traffic was driven by an erotic power for 
transcending man from daily life, from the limited and the defective 
towards the good, the beautiful and the right, the real and the eternal. 

The essence of today’s traffic lies in the void of erotic silence, in the 
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absence that is reproducing “the same all the time.” In the present horizon 
of self-evidence, the phenomenon “same all the time” is recruited into the 
dialectic between and within horizontal movement in the realm of space 
(speed) in which speed inherits the realm of time (eternity)—a dialectic that 
characterized the quest for (vertical) transcendence. Historically, the 
narcissistic being enclosed within the car with the illusion of overcoming 
time and of the control of external space, and the motorized vehicle as a 
locus of “excitement” are replacing religious ecstasy, the traditional quest 
for eternity and the Enlightenment’s devotion for autonomy and reflexive 
capacities. The illusion of controlling a man-made machine in a completely 
self-created and self-controlled environment is today’s Tower of Babylon. 
It is different from controlling an animal in the service of human needs. It 
avoides the question of God, his laws,-the problem of not being a God, an 
being outside heaven. However, the realm ofself-evidence that the original 
Tower of Babylon builders tried to construct was a religious act of rebellion; 
it was an alternative to the heavenly enterprise, indeed its foundation, and 
it was humanistic and earthly. 

The illusion suggested by the automobile represents an alternative 
to previous stages in the history of Western civilization. It also represents 
an alternative to the cultural stage of commitment to an ideal of a free 
public sphere, where reason and free men and women are supposed to 
flourish within a dialog of concrete social conditions. This transition from 
one realm of self-evidence to another is technologically very productive. 
It is also defines the self reproductive possibilities of the system that uses 
human beings as drivers and travellers—who are transformed into 
commodities and treated as objects. They become “part of the market” for 
car dealers, advertisers, and the like. In parallel, they become objects in 
the sense of work power in which it is useless to make a division between 
the driver and the machine from a practical or rational point of view. That 
is not to say that motorized traffic has to manifest itself in the same way 
in any possible world. It is argued that in a different realm of self- 
evidence, a different set of passions, myths, procedures, and criteria 
would be in operation. There would also be another metaphysic at work 
where traffic behavior would be different. 

The productivity of present anti-metaphysics secures the scientific 
and technological progress within which the myth returns as the sole 
ruler in science and (instrumental) rationality’s name. This reality 
manifests a false consciousness that reproduces and advances it within 
the framework of technological progress where it is useless to make any 
logical distinction between the accident and the mistake. This is because 
the accident manifests a personal mistake that is logically necessary and 
productive according to the inner logic of the system. The new myths that 
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determine the causes of traffic “accidents” are scientifically accurate, 
socially necessary, and technologically productive. In asense, the highest 
expressions of individuality have become nothing more than the expres- 
sions of the demolition of the subject’s autonomy. This reduction 
represents the destruction of a kind of ideal commitment to a negation 
of power fields in which the hegemonic discourses produce a consensus 
that constitutes an ever-evolving realm of understanding in which 
subjects recognize other subjects and collectives as partners in solidarity 
in a common movement towards Utopia. 

In the current false libertarian consciousness, driving functions as a 
myth that enables one to see the road networks and the regulation 
dynamics of present society as the antithesis to the penetrating force of 
the system in the private sphere. The driver functions as a eunuch, 
protecting the public and the private spheres from being penetrated by 
new, vivid, and young myths. The current system is defended against the 
rough winds of a new realm of common self-evidence that is about to 
overrun and conquer the aging, dissolved realm of self-evidence that is 
under pressure. The castration of the erotic essence of movement in the 
world where motorized traffic was unknown and instrumental rationality 
did not rule might be seen as productive. It is productive from the point 
of view of the capitalistic commodities market. 

Under these conditions, there is such a thing as a normalor an average 
driver. Every insurance company realizes this possibility. This ‘normal’ 
driver who identifies with the speedy driving myth is the one who 
surrenders himself to the systematic castration that the present capitalis- 
tic society imposes on its followers. The struggle for freedom and transcen- 
dence has no place in a reality where man conceives himself as one who 
might be with himself as a driver, as one who “controls the business,” and 
as someone who “acts in a right manner,” according to rules which he 
cannot avoid, even for a moment, with no danger of capital punishment. 

In ages when instrumental reason did not reign as sole monarch, 
driving had a different character. Driving was a manifestation of the gap 
between the ideal and the present situation. It was conceived as mobiliz- 
ing and instructing in a reality that is essentially transcendent. For 
example, in the book of Ecclesiastics 2: 3 “...My heart conducting itself 
with wisdom, how yet to lay hold on folly,” or in Lamentations 3: 2 “...He 
hath led me and caused me to walk in darkness but not into light.” Today, 
when traffic and transportation are viewed with an anti-ontological and 
non-dialectical eye, traffic is conceived as self-regulated movement in an 
alternative unlimited reality that is self-sufficient—an aim in itself. The 
comprehension in fashionable conventions and in dominating and repres- 
sive administrative procedures of automatic movement that this traffic 
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represents is taking the place of the erotic quest for absolute truth that 
traditional forms of transportation have represented since the downfall 
of the Tower of Babylon. Even the Enlightenment’s vision of the human 
being in the world, traveling within this framework, still held on to some 
essential elements of the Judeo-Christian realm of self-evidence. In 
traffic and in the present context, and especially in the “excitement” of 
driving at high acceleration (e.g., in a “powerful” B.M.W.), the driver can 
reassure himself that he has sovereignty over reality and time in the 
public spher—overcoming its non-narcissistic regulation—and drive 
back home, within and into the endless horizons of himself. Giving the 
driver the private sphere within the public sphere hides the disappear- 
ance of both dimensions. It presents neither an accident nor good or bad 
luck, but rather expresses the efficiency of the system’s own realization 
by reducing human beings into drivers or passengers. The system 
manifests itself through agents and dynamics as exemplified by drivers 
and passengers in traffic, and there is no other reality or absolute idea 
outside of it, as there is no reality to systems outside the realms of self- 
evidence. By this I do not claim that human beings are mere represen- 
tations and agencies of the systems that create and imprison them. My 
thesis reconstructs a dialectic between ontological and historical dimen- 
sions. Historically, there are various symbolic and extra-symbolic oppor- 
tunities and limitations for human beings to transcend the system and its 
limited horizons. Ontologically, it is important to emphasize the central- 
ity of being and the not-yet-realized, the dimension of potentiality, of the 
“total other” as represented in the “principle of hope.” However, the 
transcendence and the overcoming of limitations and hegemonic strate- 
gic attitudes, symbolic and extra-symbolic dynamics, are historically and 
locally contextualized. That is why the anti-humanistic tendencies in the 
relatively prosperous West are so effective, as can be seen in the traffic 
arena. The world of fast traffic is a place where humanistic potentials 
have no environment in which to be realized and developed. The constant 
noise of the engine, the density of the traffic, and the impossibility of a 
determined attitude towards the environment—that is both spiritually 
and ecologically balanced—contribute to the constitution of the dynamic, 
speedy intersubjectivity that is an arguable logical and political impera- 
tive. Psychologically, speeding and the quest for speed can be character- 
ized as a “quest for danger” and sometimes as a healthy “stress backing.” 
We need to seek out the ontological sign of the success of Ge-stell within 
which hides the uncontrollable. In other words, we must search for the 
unobservable that traditional Western art and tekhne, in the Greek sense 
of the word, brought into the light of everyday reality out of the realm of 
mystery, as something that is autonomous in this daily reality-and not as 
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part of it. Under such circumstances, human possibilities and limitations 
were different from the ones confronting the new man of today. Today’s 
exciting driving as a mystic experience, as poisis in the sense of seeking 
the limits of the (im)possible, rather than as an expression of the 
manipulation possibilities of the present system, is a manifestation of 
stolen freedom and false revolt within a totality where there is no 
relevance to the concepts of estrangement and repression. On such an 
earth, there is no place for trying to rebuild the humanist enterprise, as 
exemplified in the project of the builders of theTower of Babylon or in the 
enterprise of the Enlightenment. 

Within the horizons of the false public sphere, it seems inevitable 
that, on the public level, rational men and women will contribute their 
share concerning decisions about issues such as reducing traffic speed, 
prohibiting driving under the influence of drugs or alcohol, and other 
regulations of that sort. At the same time, on the private level they are 
driven both to demand their stolen freedom by the negation of instrumen- 
tal rationality’s demands and to preserve the well-being of the system and 
their own safety as agents of that system and its current dynamics and 
horizons. In practice, the new man will rebel against the conditions that 
constitute him, his possibilities, his pleasures and his miseries at the 
earliest opportunity. The taboo that Ge-stell constituted will be destroyed 
with extreme joy, real joy, whenever possible, sometimes at all costs. 
This rebellion is punitive and useless. It reflects the irony of the system 
that calculated such a reaction and which has called for it under its secret 
educational agenda. 

In conformity with the present order of things, a person realizes 
himself as a driver. According to the degree of effectiveness in represent- 
ing himself as one who is “successful”, to a large extent the driver is 
recognized according to the car that he has or does not have. He drives 
a vehicle that simultaneously enables him to manifest “success” and to 
rebel against his stolen uniqueness and freedom in the ocean of rules, 
regulations, and control apparatuses that are maintained by the system. 
From the “outside” this reaction is identified on a scale ranging from 
“dangerous driving” to “madness.” There are studies emphasizing the 
incommensurability of the subjective and the objective dimensions in 
motorized driving.’ I do not see an incommensurability manifestation, 
but rather one of the many representations of normality in the present 
mythic one-dimensional realm of self-evidence. This is a false rebellion 
because it is planned and controlled by the system, constituted on private 
and collective repression and guilt consciousness of a supposed primor- 
dial sin® practiced daily in the earthly hell of normality. 

This normality is produced and reproduced by the different elements 
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and dynamics of symbolic energies which enable the destruction of the 
mere potential of another look at knowledge, man and the world. The 
possibility of a utopian glance at the possible non-repressive, non- 
instrumental attitude that could have represented a comprehensive 
alternative to a totally different concept of movement and traffic is 
completely obfuscated. 

Within such a utopian alternative, there is room for a different self- 
motion and intersubjective mobility where there are no rational, calcu- 
lated, institutionalized traffic “accidents.” The self-driven movement is 
never independent. It is always contextualized and materialistic, but it 
can struggle for overcoming limitations by deconstructing the realm of 
self-evidence that it is closed within its horizons. It can try to transcend 
itself by revealing coded social manipulations and truths, validity param- 
eters and consciousness production operations, by deciphering these 
codes and by denoting their political meaning. In this sense, the alterna- 
tive universality and the alternative individualism represented in these 
terms create a potential for liberation that is met by dangerous alterna- 
tives to humanist tradition and whatever liberalism is realized in the 
present political, social, and cultural systems of Western societies. A 
spiritual alternative to the present order might bring an alternative 
realm of self-evidence that would be less problematic and more terrible, 
in light of Enlightenment ideals, humanist values, and liberal social 
regulations to which present Western societies are committed. The 
history of motorized transportation reveals the openness, ifnot the quest, 
of Western culture to this alternative, where there is no place for 
autonomous subjects, solidary intersubjectivity, reflective discourse, and 
dialogical attitudes toward society’s challenges. 

In modern times, the road networks have become an arena of 
knowledge that contains its specifications and uniqueness, but basically 
reflected, tested, and reassured the rationality of each driver and that of 
the entire system. The logic of the present realm of self-evidence is built 
within the collective consciousness, in symbolic and commodity distribu- 
tion and consumption practices. They are present in the education ofeach 
person to behave within the given horizons of procedures, rhetoric, and 
practices that are both universalistic and one-dimensional. The roads and 
the behavior on them reveal an educational enterprise and examination 
process of the universality of the symbolic violence of the present 
education. It has become an arena in which human rationality is tested, 
realized, and reassured daily by each driver in each second of his or her 
driving experience. Too much independence, non-conformism, igno- 
rance, or lack of practical experience in this field is sanctioned or 
rewarded not by a personal teacher, a ruler, a class or interest group, but 
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by the system and instrumental rationality in which they themselves 
function simultaneously as its agents, representations, and victims. 

Traffic today represents an important site of instrumental rationality 
and its successes. These successes are manifested everywhere. However, 
the success ofinstrumental rationality is not totally without problems, as 
can be seen in ecology, medicine, or transportation. On the roads, its 
failures are of tremendous magnitude: exactly where it is most vital, 
traffic becomes ever more intense, costly, and inefficient, as can be seen 
in traffic jams in the big cities. Yet, as in other fields, instrumental 
reason’s failure is recognized solely according to its own standards, and 
so are the suggested solutions. This proves to what degree a realm of self- 
evidence is omnipotent—until its downfall. Traditionally, arealm of self- 
evidence could be destroyed from the outside or stagnate and disintegrate 
from within, since it includeds or could include antagonistic spiritual 
elements. The uniqueness of the present Western realm of self-evidence 
is the absence of spiritually antagonistic elements. Therefore, dramatic 
antinomies that represent instrumental reason’s total control do not 
endanger its systems or its perpetual advancement—at all costs, total 
catastrophe included. 

The traffic that in the West is more or less available to all levels of 
society represents the erosion of reification, repression, and revolt 
against it. The dynamics of regulations, their realization and their 
changing conditions, both from the system’s point of view and from the 
users’ point of view, are not to be divided. The system is one-dimensional 
and universalistic. There is no repressive group interest or conception to 
be revolutionized or challenged. In order to survive as a driver, one must 
adjust to the system and contribute one’s share to its well-being. The 
driver is a manifestation of the commodity exchange in which even death 
in atraffic accident is a rational requirement of the market, technological 
advance and the continuation of “increasing the standard ofliving” among 
the survivors. These ideals and requirements have evolved out of 
modernity, but they negate its Enlightenment’s utopia and its concrete 
social and cultural potentialities. 

The world of traffic is only a fragment of a complicated totality; 
however, it is a major junction between different networks. Here, there 
is a perfect manifestation of the almost absolute validity of the universal- 
ity of the system’s codes, as understood and performed by the represen- 
tatives of the different sources. This is not to ignore the fact that in 
present post-modern conditions, more than ever, people can simulta- 
neously participate in different and sometimes conflicting constellations 
which may be political, conceptual or psychological, modern, post- 
modern, and/or pre-modern. The acknowledged pluralism is promoted 
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essentially as a one-dimensional phenomenon, enabled by an irresistible 
universalistic logic that there is no open public way to resist it or to revolt 
against it with no immediate punishment. This argument can be seen in 
the present conditions and rules of traffic and road “accidents.” The 
“accident” is thought to be one of two: either a misunderstanding of those 
involved in the traffic or “bad luck.” The second possibility might take the 
form of a kind of institutional neglect of road conditions that cause the 
“accident,” which is systematically represented as a personal issue, or 
“bad luck,” as if it were a heavenly punishment. Such is the attitude of 
many of the cases of the first category, when “bad luck” or “mere 
coincidence” manifest themselves in the form of adrunken or “bad” driver 
approaching from the opposite direction. 

In contrast to Foucault’s thesis concerning the clinic or the jail, I 
claim that the traffic space is the best normalization and disciplining site: 
not as a Foucaultian closed site that determines the limits of normality, 
but rather as a meeting-point between the different networks. This 
synthesizing process leads to the production, stimulation, and transfor- 
mation of the various networks and sites as the production of their 
essence—which is localized by the realm of self-evidence and the dynam- 
ics and borders that are possible within it as its concrete and specific 
realization. The closure as reconstructed in road traffic, is not the space 
and disciplinary form that Foucault examines. The closure/stability of the 
realm of self-evidence is the form that determines the amounts and the 
conditions of the openness of systems, their pluralism and permitted 
difference. It is also that which determines the constructive and de- 
constructive possibilities of codes, concepts, and practices. As motorized 
traffic has shown on the roads, there is currently no alternative spiritual 
foundation or social bearer for the renewal of concepts or the rebirth of 
ideals or for the appearance of a new relevant critique on the current 
reality and its systems. Within the framework of the current realm of self- 
evidence, such understanding has become irrelevant, or even a sign for 
illness or undeniable weakness. Basically, the obfuscation of the possibil- 
ity of experiencing estrangement towards the current cultural problem 
is supplied by the erosion of the antagonistic manifestations between the 
rationality of capitalistic symbolic and commodity production and the 
humanist ideals of the Enlightenment, which have been completely 
integrated into the prevailing realm of self-evidence and its systems. 

Filippo Tomaso Marinetti understood that speed is a new spirituality, 
a religion, that “will master time and space” that gives rise to “a new 
morality”? and “a new beauty: the beauty of speed. A racing car whose 
hood is adorned with great pipes, like serpents of explosive breath—a 
roaring car that seems to ride on grapeshot—is more beautiful than the 
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Victory of Samothrace.”” A similar, yet very different myth from the one 
about which Marinetti dreamed was realized to the degree of mastering 
the current order of things. Some of Marinetti’s ideas have a place in this 
order. Yet the dream has been de-contextualized, transformed, and takes 
place in a new realm of self-evidence, where the status of concepts and 
myths are totally changed. The similarity I speak aboutis not a similarity 
within the same system, or within the same realm of self-evidence; 
rather, it is a structural one on a diachronic level. In our post-modern 
situation, we have many such similarities between local symbolic or 
political structures and dynamics, while others are totally foreign to one 
another. More concretely, the Futurist, the Fascist, and the Nazi 
conception of movement and transportation are very different from that 
of the modern-Enlightenment, but they do share central aspects and 
structures with the current transportational metaphysics. Traffic be- 
came a subject for “experts” who dealt with separate aspects of it, and it 
never attracted a philosophical study of its totality. 

In the second half of the 20th century, a new realm of self-evidence 
started to form, and the human was therein reduced to a function as a 
producer/consumer. This reduction was provided by the same dynamics 
that leads to the constitution of emancipatory humanist utopias in the 
Enlightenment era. Intensified and transformed, these dynamics changed 
the modern realm of self-evidence into a new realm in which the 
conceptual possibilities and the ideals, values, dialog and struggle 
possibilities that were open in modernity were systematically closed and 
eroded. If in modernity the human subject was conceived potentially as 
a site of reflection, dialog, solidary and emancipatory social action in the 
second half of the 20th century, this ideal has now been transformed into 
a mere sign of a function. The human has become a sign of a function in 
the context of producer/consumer abilities: and only as such is he 
relevant to the self-reproduction of post-industrial society and the 
development of its symbolic world. This is the context of the flourishing 
rhetoric about preserving and protecting human life and the awakening 
of sensitivity regarding the fatality of traffic accidents in an era of their 
indisputable decrease if we look at the terms of the percentage of 
casualties. 

At the same time, the vitality of traffic “accidents” has become 
increasingly important for the system. The mass production of commodi- 
ties has become committed to a vast interchange that has led to the rapid 
devaluation of goods through the promotion of new fashions and technolo- 
gies thereby eliminating ineffective producers and problematic consum- 
ers or socially unproductive groups. Their destruction has many modes 
and, as the system becomes more sophisticated, it is less direct, vulgar, 
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and explicit and ever more efficient. This distraction ensures the 
continuing production and consumption of new fashions that increase the 
exchange of commodities and the system’s self-reproduction. It protects 
the work-places of men and women—though not the people themselves— 
who become owners of cars, motivated by passions and dreams shaped by 
the automobile as an agent and as an ideal. 

It has become unprofitable to produce cars that will last for a long 
time. Their rapid replacement is built into the system. The intensified 
dynamics have been transformed from the means of the system into an 
end in itself. The movement of commodities increased and revolutionized 
in many ways by modernity has become, in the new realm of self- 
evidence, a vital element in stabilizing its systems and protecting its 
horizons. Therefore, just as human beings have to reflect and advance the 
system by being agents of increasing dynamism they are also caught up 
in the same matrix of disposability and become increasingly worn out, 
rapidly and totally. From the capitalist (i.e., rational) point of view, traffic 
accidents are a necessity, a matter of life or death. Yet this is but a 
manifestation of a deeper development, of progress within the framework 
of Thanatos, of being hiding from human beings without God, without the 
possibility of utopia and without anything mysterious or uncontrollable 
with which they might engage. A real solution to the traffic problem and 
a dramatic reduction in the number of victims and the attitude toward 
them is a serious threat to the current order of exchange and the current 
symbolic understanding space, as well as the mental constitution and the 
attitude of the drivers. 

It is worthwhile, in this context, to denote the connection between a 
reduction in speed and a reduction in accidents and casualities. “All the 
empirical data prove that whenever and wherever a speed limit had been 
introduced, the number of accidents decreased,” argues Hans-Georg 
Retzco."! There are exact details showing the dramatic link between the 
decrease in the number of accidents, especially in deaths and serious 
injuries, and the decrease in traffic speed.'* Spolander argues that the 
reduction in traffic speed will result in a significant drop in the number 
of casualities in the accidents that will remain to a ratio of 4:3,'5 even in 
the case of a minimal reduction of the speed limit. 

Accidents are to be understood within the context of interpreting the 
essence of traffic and the new status of movement in the current realm 
of self-evidence. This is the starting-point for understanding the link 
between the mistake and the accident, the personal and the public 
spheres. This is the current status of the realm of understanding and 
communication possibilities as they are manifested in an erain which the 
traffic space is a communicative network. It is where the functions of the 
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newest false human subjectivity are produced, represented, destroyed, 
and reproduced. Men and women become relevant—are alive—as repro- 
ducers of motorized movement and as the victims of the symbolic 
reproduction of the extinction of their human essence. It is a process that 
is carried out by the very same subjects who are the agents of their 
systems and manifestations. 

Ona more political level, why and how isit that there isno agreement 
on reducing the speed limit, investing more resources in infrastructure, 
improving the safety dimensions of cars, and implementing regulations 
that will lead to a significant drop in the number of victims? My argument 
is that philosophically and politically, the present level of suffering among 
casualties and the continuation of road-deaths represent a rational 
equilibrium, from the point of view of the existing order. Traffic safety 
education is of special importance because it has the quickest and the 
largest rhetorical impact while being politically the least expensive and, 
philosophically, the least problematic. In the Israeli arena, this might be 
exemplified by Eliahu Richter, a traffic researcher who says that “the 
myth that there is a need to increase safety education and drivers 
preparation education in order to decrease the slaugther on the roads by 
higher awareness has been proven wrong again and again.”"* Another 
Israeli researcher, Irit Uchmann, presents a similar argument. She 
maintains that while the National Israeli Institution for Driving Prepa- 
ration gives courses for about 90,000 drivers annually, the usefulness of 
these courses is never actually checked. The manager of the Israeli 
National Institution for Safe Driving declared frankly that “Most of the 
course is directed towards re-studying traffic regulations.... Itis nothing 
but a waste of time, and even a terrible waste of money and energy.”® 

Two American economists, Lester and Charles Law, calculated that 
the cost of saving one person’s life from a traffic “accident” is worth 
850,000 hours of extra driving time. And since the average life of an 
American is equal to 600,000 hours, they have “proved” that itis irrational 
to save a person’s life at the cost required under present conditions. 
Saving one victim under such conditions is described scientifically as a 
lousy deal.’ They also state, explicitly, that society is clearly not prepared 
to increase traffic safety by decreasing the mobility and comfort of people. 
Society is unwilling to deprive poor people from the right to drive unsafe 
cars if the alternative is that they would not be car owners at all.’’ 
According to these researchers, this is the reason for the lack of 
investment in asub-structure that would drastically lower the number of 
victims. I do agree with their conclusion that a substantial decrease in the 
number of traffic victims is possible. To a certain degree, I even share 
their conclusion that “society” is not interested in reducing the number 
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of casualities. As things stand today, the demand for lowering the injuries 
ratio is completely irrational. However, in contrast to these researchers, 
I do not think that we should see this issue as a manifestation of society’s 
free will, or as a manifestation of genuine social and cultural progress. 

By claiming that a substantial reduction in the number of traffic 
victims is irrational from the point of view of the system, I do not mean 
that such a reduction is in itselfirrational, since the current system does 
not value life and does not view the victim’s life since it does not consider 
the life of the victim as anything that is valuable in itself. My claim refers 
to the economic and symbolic energy that the system has to invest in 
order to change the present balance. The symbolic energy and economic 
cost of creating social, cultural, and physical conditions that will substan- 
tially reduce the number of traffic victims is irrational, under the current 
system. The level of rational control is such that in facing the data of the 
experts, the conditions of society would have already changed unless such 
a change was merely irrational, as it seems to be according to the present 
order of things. Normally, hegemonic rhetoric masks this imperative of 
the current system, but sometimes the functionalist symbolic exchange 
reveals its truth. Treating the internal rhetoric of researchers working 
for insurance companies, transport and road works might be of some use, 
but even their public publications are sometimes good enough for this 
purpose. 

A.D. Reynolds and R.F. Dawson’s rhetoric might demonstrate instru- 
mental reason in action, in their devotion to an “objectivist,” “neutral,” 
and functionalist attitude. Already in the 1970s, they were occupied in 
calculating the rationally justified investment in preventing car accidents 
and their victims. In their report, they treated the problem in such terms 
as “the cost of a death is not less than the loss of the output which the 
deceased person would have produced” if he or she had not been killed in 
the accident.'* The experts discuss questions about the economic worth 
of the life and death of a car accident’s victim and in these reports. “It is 
sometimes argued that if society loses an accident victim’s output, it also 
gains the consumption that he will no longer need.” An accurate 
calculation of the economic value of one person’s life is very precise in 
such reports; in addition, they even differentiate between the value of 
women’s and men’s lives. Dawson, for example, found that the British 
economy loses L 4360 in each fatal accident in which a man is the victim, 
but gains L 1120 in the case of the victim being a woman: “Since the work 
done by housewives was given a low value in the calculations, society 
could be said to gain on average...when women are killed in road 
accidents.”!® 

Norbert Elias is one of the few thinkers that has placed the traffic 
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issue in a non-marginal place in his social and cultural critique. In the 
spirit of Aristotle and Kant, Elias presents an essentialist concept, 
according to which human essence is manifested in self-control and self- 
regulation. For Elias, this is realized within the framework of present 
reality, with the traditions and regulations shaping its formations and 
dynamics. Unlike Aristotle and Kant, however, he identifies self-control 
and regulation with technical control. More specifically, self-control is 
realized and tested functionally on the motorized road traffic: “Control- 
ling the car (which includes its maintainance) is nothing but an extension 
of the driver’s self-control or self-regulation.”” For Elias, cultural devel- 
opment is a universal educational process of humanity. One of the major 
forces of education, according to Elias, is the progress of technization of 
a given society. Here, he places technization—the historical process of 
transportation—in a special position. The supreme trial of every culture 
is its ability to develop an ever-higher degree of self-control, and this is 
manifested in the issue of traffic in general and accidents in particular. 
In consonance with the thesis presented here, Elias also argues that it is 
wrong to make a division between traffic accidents and the status of 
knowledge and the dynamics constructing the present shape of society.” 

Elias maintains that it is not only that the victims of traffic accidents 
in the developed culture of Western societies are inevitable, the truth is 
that they are an indication of the extent to which Western culture has 
gone in making technological development one of its most important 
parameters. He sees a connection between further advancing technization 
of traffic and improving self-control as indications for cultural progress. 
His findings show that it is possible to identify a considerable gap between 
the rate of traffic accidents in Western societies and that in non-Western 
societies.” 

Elias uses his data in order to defend the special stand of Western 
culture and the advantages that Western societies have over non- 
Western ones. The differences are substantial and noticeable in the 
effectiveness of social standards that concern self-control and regulation. 
The major cause of traffic accidents, according to Elias’s thesis, is the 
driver, and the degree of self-control of the driver is an outcome of the 
level of his cultural development. The degree of cultural development is 
evident in the self-control of the individual, a component responsible for 
causing the accidents and responsible for their victims.” I do agree with 
Elias that road accidents are not a matter of luck or chance and that, in 
fact, they are not “accidents.” 

Elias refers to the cultural progress of the West as a manifestation of 
the progress of rationality and the advancement towards a higher degree 
of integration. From that respect, too, traffic accidents are a manifesta- 
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tion of rationality (or the degree to which society has been rationalized), 
on the one hand, and ajustified punishment or a pedagogically necessary 
treatment that non-Western societies have to suffer, on the other. 
Although his thesis has to be rejected on a few grounds, his thesis is still 
an important one. It is important since it implicitly presents the road as 
an arena in which rationality is tested objectively, by manipulating the 
vehicles, drivers, and their communication abilities with other drivers in 
the context of their intersubjectivity. They are examined in parallel on 
their ability to know and understand agreed conventional codes and 
regulations, and on their ability to do this by realizing the needed amount 
of self-control in the equalization of man with the car, airplane, or 
speedboat. 

I do not agree with Elias’s conclusion, when he claims that the degree 
of traffic efficiency reveals the degree of a culture. However, his studies 
are useful for the deconstruction of the cultural context and philosophical 
essence in the transformation ofits potentials and cultural essence. More 
than that, I can make use of some of his findings as an example for my 
argument concerning the success of the purpose principle within the 
framework of advancing instrumental reason that develops vital ele- 
ments of hegemonic forces in post-industrial society. This rationality has 
a special presence in interchange networks: transportation, the repre- 
sentation of knowledge, and its agents and other commodities. The 
efficiency of the system is manifested by motorized traffic and not in the 
cultural and social stage, as Elias tries to convince us. Thus, the level of 
traffic accidents does not represent any punishment, or luck, or “acci- 
dent,” in which its essential characteristics lie in its being an incident, an 
inevitable catastrophe. In contrast to Elias and other conservatives 
defending the present anti-humanistic Western order of things, I see in 
traffic “accidents” the logic of the system, the forces constructing its 
rationality, self-presentation, and manipulations. Since this rationality is 
instrumental in its essence, itis not determined by values and is attracted 
to the mission of the anti-transcendental being, an aim of self-reproduc- 
tion and advancement of nothingness, of Thanatos. This concrete repre- 
sentation of instrumental reason has social, economic, and technological 
results in the public sphere and in the remains of what could have been 
the private sphere of the individual. 

Therefore, the implementation of a policy that would lead to a real 
reduction in traffic “accidents” might clash with the purpose principle, 
which is indifferent to any value-oriented obligation. It would also be at 
odds with transcendental ideals, as the supremacy of preserving and 
developing human life and its well-being and preferring it over further 
technological advancement possibilities, as well as other elements of 
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protecting the life of the control and repression potentialities of the 
system. Four possibilities are to be raised in referring to the limits of the 
rationality of a praxis that will substantially reduce the number of traffic 
“accidents” and their victims. 

A.A further reduction is needed in the speed of traffic. In such a case, 
the symbolic function of driving might bring the driving and other related 
networks into total chaos. This should be understood in terms of a space 
where killing time and extrinsic controlled self-constitution have become 
central and productive educational and political dimensions of prolonging 
the life of the system. 

B. Substantial changes will be needed in traffic organization, in car 
structuring, and especially in the representation of the producer/con- 
sumer as man-machine. In such a case, the erotic passion between the 
driver and the car might be confused, and a demand might come to 
constitute different social borders, relations, and dynamics in which an 
erotic state between human beings might be constituted. There is even 
the danger of lightening the educational contribution of a false erotica 
between man and motorized vehicles under the new cultural conditions. 
Such acritical light might reveal the part that modern speed driving plays 
in the self-forgetfulness of man, in his refusal to transcendence, and in his 
forgetfulness of forgetfulness. 

C. The dangers of the traffic routes as sites of knowledge exchange and 
realization. Aconsideration of the dangers involved in fast driving and an 
essential change in the ways in which the dangers on the roads are 
represented might damage its economic, social and cultural production. 
The productivity of the relation to the danger involved in speedy traffic 
is based on the dual structure of this kind of danger: as an enemy and as 
an object of strong passion. This danger is represented as something that 
has to be overcome. By the same token, as a dimension of “otherness” in 
the heart of a one-dimensional world it demands the release of surplus 
energy and frustration in such a way that in the final analysis it will 
secure present normalization strategies, power hierarchies, and dynam- 
ics. These elements protect, serve, and hide themselves as self-evidence. 
Life on the edge, as philosophy on the edge, might be an erotic reflection 
of health, as Nietzsche proclaimed. However, in certain systems like 
ours, looking for the danger and running away from unplanned and 
uncontrolled life are two dimensions of one and the same trend: Thana- 
tos’ track of self-forgetfulness, which is also the forgetfulness of being, the 
nothingness. “And so everything rushes at man, man-target is assailed on 
all sides, and our only salvation now is to be found in illusion, in flight from 
the reality of the movement, from the loss of free will...” 

D. The changes about which I speak threaten the very possibility of 
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struggling for the realization of human freedom, solidarity and dialog in 
history. This is the case because there is not a way to totally ignore the 
essential difference between self and intersubjective understanding / 
realization and freedom, between Eros and Thanatos. Traffic is an arena 
where the possibility of dialogical solidarity and alternative communica- 
tion is tested daily. Today’s roads provide an exemplary manifestation of 
rationality, of “healthy” competition and cooperation between people as 
if there were avivid dimension of a free and democratic public sphere. The 
aforementioned possible changes in symbolic and traffic operation might 
crack the self-understandability ofsome apparatuses and strategies of the 
system, endangering other entities—that of traffic—and thus endanger- 
ing the entire system. Cracking vital self-evident dimensions will ques- 
tion the ways of production and reproduction of the conceptual apparatus, 
the hegemonic collective consciousness, normalization strategies, and 
educational manipulations responsible for reproduction of the necessary 
public attitude and criteria and so forth. Essentially, different forms of 
approach to evaluation, communication, and intervention might pen- 
etrate along radical alternative driving and traffic philosophy. As such, 
they might bring about an alternative human condition. Such an order 
must represent a different intersubjective grammar and a different 
human attachment to human beings, technology, and ecology as well as 
toward the unspeakable or uncontrollable. The object of such a transfor- 
mation is not identifiable within the borders of the current realm of self- 
evidence. Such a transcendence must be of a utopian order that philo- 
sophically denotes the primacy of the potential over the actual: it must 
be politically aggressive or be smashed by the hegemonic educational 
dynamics of the system and its despair. 

A radical examination of motorized traffic and the reconstruction of 
the function of accidents, as well as a study of the possibility of alternative 
education for safe transportation, all demand a critique of instrumental 
rationality, its context, and its operation. What I am suggesting here 
engages only one dimension of the issue: the political dimension; and it 
is at odds with the philosophical one. 

Motorized traffic and accidents are but one mode of being’s games of 
revealing and hiding: its way of motivating man into realizing himself as 
“being towards death.” Within this questioning, I think that we should 
try to understand the philosophical dimension of technological and 
transportational progress. Heidegger’s ontological questioning, as well 
as the understanding of the procedures of the human body, soul, and 
truths according to Foucault, still leave room for the Habermasian 
critical reconstruction and that of Adorno’s critique on instrumental 
rationality. These elements are vital elements of the theoretical attitude 
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that I suggest. The theory suggested here is “pessimistic” but, by the 
same token, it is Utopian. It understands the current advancement of 
transportation and education for safe transportation as manifestations of 
nothingness. At the same time, it treats the contingent historical stand 
of concrete systems as a real world. It is where happiness, falsity, 
possibilities of hope and concrete opportunities are present and deserve 
protection in the struggle for their development, especially through the 
de-construction of the current realm of self-evidence to the greatest 
possible degree. 

Education on the issue of safer transportation and the call for more 
careful behavior on the roads might become an important part of a 
struggle against the powers manifested in the slaughter on the roads, 
namely countering the logic of the current Western realm of self- 
evidence. Such an education, even under the present circumstances, 
might be aided by presently existing antagonistic sites in the system, or 
newly developed focuses that contain the potential of becoming vital 
elements of the coming realm of self-evidence. Specifically, Iam referring 
to the destructive/educational potential of the tradition of the free public 
sphere in modern Western culture. 

Essentially, this tradition is conservative in its self-understanding, 
but for our purposes the more central issue revolves around the very 
separation between the public and the private sphere. This rich tradition 
contains (and might reproduce) the explicit and implicit codes and 
parameters that guide behavior in the public sphere and the alternative 
possibilities of the human subject. Normally, this is the basis of producing 
and controlling the subject in accordance with the hegemony concepts 
and interests, or power balance in the system. At the same time, 
however, this power might be directed against the system, might serve 
as part ofa transformation that would enable amore autonomous and less 
controllable subject and intersubjectivity. Human life might thus become 
richer and contain new possibilities, as part of an enterprise that opens 
new horizons and drives towards new dangerous normalization systems 
and opportunities for liberation. 

Countering the present reproduction of traffic accidents, resisting 
the current ways of distribution and consumption of “the problem” and its 
suggested solutions, might become parts of such a utopian struggle. Such 
a struggle must become a radical political and philosophical praxis. It is 
important here to denote some conservative elements and pinpoint the 
possibility of their transformation within this Utopian struggle. After all, 
the alternative education for safety transportation is but one of its 
bearers and builders. Such an alternative education is impossible without 
maturity manifestations such as anew type of communicative action that 
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is not under the control of the purpose principle, overcoming anti- 
narcissistic self-forgetfulness and the reestablishment of refinement in 
the public sphere of behavior. However, all these elements and their 
attributes are impossible in the face of the absence of dramatic change in 
concrete social and cultural conditions. I do not share Habermas’s 
optimism and positive utopianism concerning the possibility of commu- 
nicative action and scientifically-based advancement towards the “ideal 
speech situation” that would constitute a solidarian partner in dialog. In 
this instance, I see more relevance in Jean Baudrillard’s conception of a 
communication which cannot see a way out of our present situation. 
However, that is the end of Baudrillard’s truth and the opening opportu- 
nities for an alternative communication/traffic education. It is a project 
that targets the realization of new ways of driving—as a representation 
of a reasoned solidarity of aesthetic motorized movement—as part of the 
entrance of a new spirituality and its alternative power/knowledge 
relations. 

The term, derech eretz (the way of respect), contains in Hebrew a vital 
importance for any education for safe driving and for any alternative 
communicational praxis. It exceeds the traffic issue and completes it. In 
Judaism, there is a unique synthesis between Torah (the Jewish written 
law) and Torah Shebeal-pe (the Jewish oral law) as a reflection of the 
dialectic of the earthly life and the heavenly world, nature and man. In 
Judaism, the heavenly world does not reduce earthly life and material 
things such as the body to something of a lower degree. The written Torah 
proclaims the sanctity of the ways of this world and the sanctity of the 
human soul, the body and its passions and needs. That is why Judaism 
praises human worldly ways of conduct as an autonomous dimension that 
is not of a lower degree and is never totally separated from heaven. In 
principle, the written Torah and oral tradition—Torah Shebeal-pe— 
cannot be separated. These worldly ways and man’s conduct in earthly 
matters are not to be separated from God’s imperative, from the truth of 
the Torah and and from heavenly eternity. In this sense, while having its 
history, different interpretations, educational and political manifesta- 
tions,” derech eretz delineates a religious dimension. While representing 
the earthly dimension in human life, derech eretz manifests the redemp- 
tive aspects in our daily life. As such, it also represents the general human 
Utopian axis of humanity’s enlightenment as developed by figures such 
as Schiller, Kant, Hegel, and Marx. They represented a mature concep- 
tion of derech eretz in which acknowledging the absence of the traditional 
God does not negate utopia or the moral value of daily matters and the 
acknowledgment of different ways of life. As it was written in Masechet 
Derech Eretz Zuta, 71, 2: “Kol drachecha yieyu leshem shamaim” (Let all 
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your ways be for the sake of heaven). It is important to develop this 
concept into a general humanistic educational attitude, as exemplified in 
the traffic issue. That is to say, alternative traffic education is connected 
to an alternative conception of movement and to an alternative, utopian 
conception of the public sphere. 

The concept of derech eretz on the roads has two aspects: one of 
knowledge and the other of action. Each of them is contained in two 
different contexts: private and public. In the public sphere, derech eretz 
is conditioned by the recognition of an epistemological system that is 
conceived as legitimate and is enabling knowledge concerning relevant 
codes and norms in the current public sphere. 

Unlike mere politeness, behavior manifesting derech eretz is condi- 
tioned not only on the act being conceived as polite, but that other men 
and women might be trained to behave in accordance with it. This follows 
because it is conditioned by knowledge; therefore, it is not a matter of 
making people behave “properly” (which would leave open the issue of 
repression), but rather it is a question of a real educational enterprise. 
Under this interpretation, derech eretz is not merely an epistemological 
issue, and it cannot be realized only as a concrete moral, obligatory, 
conscious action. In this sense, derech eretz is not a mere epistemic 
function or a framework. It is conditioned by a special sort of knowledge, 
one that is morally oriented, namely, courteous behavior that is shaped 
by the acknowledgement of the other’s identity, needs, rights, hopes, and 
limits, and ultimately directed towards a common transcendence. Ac- 
cording to this perspective, education for derech eretz on the roads might 
be realized only as the politics of overcoming the purpose principle, which 
constitutes the heart of instrumental reason and capitalist practice.” 
Marx suggests the utopian movement in sexual relations between free 
men and women as a concrete criterion for true communism,” namely, 
for the overcoming of the purpose principle that is the essence of both 
capitalism and vulgar communism. This kind of intersubjectivity, which 
is determined by recognition of the other as another, as different, and as 
a partner for critical dialog and solidarian creativity, is manifested in the 
Jewish category of derech eretz. 

The derech eretz education that I am suggesting is but a revolt against 
the totality of the present reality and is directed towards its questioning 
and deconstruction. In contrust to postmodern educational rhetorics, 
however, such an education is committed to overcoming the driver as an 
ego with no essence that realizes itself by negating the other’s ego. This 
kind of education has a Utopian axis: a commitment to the revelation of 
the idea of a human being as an autonomous site, an agent of solidarity 
and a creator of reason that is realized in the public sphere. This 
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humanistic renaissance avoids being just one more manifestation of the 
narcissistic power that is produced by the current culture industry. This 
humanistic Utopia connects, again, the private man to a public sphere 
that is realized in solidarity, criticized and re-formulated daily by the 
individuals creating it. Human beings become social again, namely, real 
human beings, individuals. 

Today, the very possibility of educating people against the current 
trend toward de-personalization and indifference in regard to the Other 
is conditioned by the effectiveness and strength of instrumental reason’s 
manifestations. Education for derech eretz on the roads brings man home 
to himself, and can liberate him from the system’s hegemony, as a piece 
of statistical data and as an almost totally controlled function. This 
“almost” is important for any possible counter-education. Education for 
derech eretz on the roads transcends the level of treating the issue as a 
mere private, or economic “safety” matter to a political, moral, philo- 
sophical, and existential one. Even as a utopian enterprise, this is 
impossible when one is deprived of any tradition. Therefore, this kind of 
counter-education must be established via a hermeneutic approach to the 
tradition or traditions denoting the moral and spiritual dimensions of 
manners and making it possible to demand that derech eretz be realized. 

The project suggested here is a Jewish one while emphasizing its 
multicultural, yet generalist-humanist implications. Judaism might be 
interpreted in an anti-ethnocentric way, as part of a universal enterprise 
of edifying, transcending, and liberating. It can avoid ethnocentrism and 
cultural neo-colonialism by avoiding the mistakes of both current conser- 
vative universalist and multiculturalist discourses. As a humanist alter- 
native, it should cross the existing borders between classic critical theory 
and Foucault’s project in suggesting the possibility of a new critical dialog 
and political praxis. Reinterpreting concepts such as derech eretz and 
educating for alternative transportational reality and traffic education, 
against its conservative understanding, on the one hand, and as part of 
a dialog with other cultural concepts, on the other, might evolve into a 
meaningful defense for reason and a more human order of things. 

An alternative education of the kind I suggest is very different from 
the prevailing one. Such an education must deconstruct the inner logic 
of the current realm of self-evidence and subject it to interrogation. It 
must be questioned if there is to be the possibility of redeeming a sense 
of estrangement toward it to the degree that it may become enlightened. 
Instrumental reason and ethnocentrism must be challenged in order to 
reestablish human attachment to one another and to utopia through the 
opening up of a dialog. 

Deciphering the essence of “traffic accidents” must face the contin- 
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gency of the formation of the realm of self-evidence and the systems 
reflecting it.*° A realm of self-evidence creates or is being realized in local 
social-cultural systems which struggle and communicate with one an- 
other and which are violent by their nature. The system is not to be 
identified with a national sovereignty. It crosses political borders and is 
much closer to cultural spaces, but it is not identified with it since it 
includes local social hierarchies, their financial and symbolic power 
struggles and political praxes. Systems can change characters and 
borders, and the direct dynamics and limits within their subjects, 
consciousness, and working political strategy. 

The utopia overcoming the present realm of self-evidence and 
deconstructing local systems and their power relations is based on the 
principle of hope that is about to storm it every minute and every day. 
However, this concrete utopia cannot but rely on and refer to the concrete 
capitalistic and nationalistic reality in order to challenge it by counter- 
education, as by derech eretz on the roads. Here I do not refer to an 
abstract individual as a contingent supreme standard. I speak about the 
constitution of new values, new myths, and anew heroism of sacrifice for 
the totally different, the transcendent. In its nature, such an education 
is opposed to the “education for safe driving on the roads.” Such an 
approach is determined to de-construct present reality and transcend 
itself. It aims to generate this project without being non-humanistic, but 
with the determination to transcend humanism and to save it from the 
presence it wants to deconstruct. Such a determination requires consid- 
ering institutionalized “accidents,” their production, selection, and de- 
signing apparatuses even on the roads. 

Counter-education must support itself on this acknowledgment and 
on making use of interests and dynamics that are currently shaping the 
local systems. On one level, it has to use insurance companies and other 
interest focuses that are for the moment opposed to those of the car 
industry, importers, and the government. On another level, it can make 
use of the remains of the nation-building myth and Kantian moral 
conceptions in anti-conservative contexts, which can be directed towards 
concrete action against this aspect of the death industry known as 
“normal traffic conditions.” The remnants of national fanaticism may be 
of some use, too, in a counter-educational action against the world of 
“traffic accidents.” 

Such an action is conditioned by the refusal to accept the forgetful- 
ness of forgetfulness, against the refusal to rebel against the self- 
understood and specifically against hegemony trends in the Israeli 
system. One might assume that such an education is really going to 
decrease the number of traffic victims. Such an instrumentalist hope 
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might succeed, but only by acting in such a way that will ultimately 
advance and fortify the system in which a revolt functions in the form of 
actual or potential “traffic accidents,” i.e., as any commodity. The 
counter-education is fed by the hope principle, from the transcendental 
impotence that has no power to reduce the number of casualties. In 
principle, it cannot be “successful.” It can only appear as a refusal for 
“success,” normality, and self-understanding, as a negation of nothing- 
ness that the present reality manifests. 

Even so, we have to demand education for a negation of the current 
ways of the Western system and a total refusal of its self-evidence. Such 
a refusal must include the acceptance of the liberation of the oppressed 
(intellectually, psychologically, and economically) potentialities. The 
realization of the demand for such an education is possible only if the 
entire social horizon can be changed and a real public sphere can flourish. 
In such a utopia, a new place for technology and transportation will be 
provided by the new human being. There is the place for an essentially 
different kind of traffic, which has a different telos from the current one. 
There and only there will an equal status be attained for all traffic victims. 
Even then, will they be victims of a way that is not theirs? And what will 
be the form of an alternative that we cannot positively describe? All that 
we can do is act against the negation of its possibility and rebel against 
the Evil Industry that constitutes the one-dimensionality of the present 
reality. 
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Philosophers of education have long recognized the fact that social 
conflicts f:equently show up as educational conflicts. Dewey (1938), in 
fact, claimed that it was the business of any “intelligent” theory of 
education to ascertain the causes of such conflicts and then search for a 
“more inclusive plan of operations.”' When these disagreements cross 
racial, cultural, and religious lines, however, the potential for social and 
educational conflict is heightened and the search for more inclusive 
educational concepts and practices complicated by the danger of a 
neocolonial imposition of one culture’s basic educational values on 
another. One instance of such conflicts can be found in the relationship 
between the United States and the Maranao people of the southern 
Philippine island of Mindanao, a relationship that has often erupted into 
armed resistance and military oppression as well as conflicts over the 
nature and purpose of schooling.” 

However, in this centennial anniversary of the United States’ 
invasion of the Philippines and the beginning of a century of colonial and 
neocolonial domination of Philippine education, it should prove instruc- 
tive to begin to address the first part of Dewey’s charge to philosophers 
of education. For, by our greater understanding of these educational 
conflicts, we may be better able to avoid them in the future. Furthermore, 
as Feinberg (1989) as noted, such study “provides...a reflective moment 
in which conceptions of education can continue to develop. In these 
moments philosophy of education can articulate the notions of personhood 
involved in different educational practices, and it can provide the 
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conceptual material needed to consider new and emerging identities.”* 
Thus, philosophical analysis of the educational concepts of other cultures 
is a useful means of gaining insight not only into the educational values 
of the culture studied, but into our own educational assumptions as well. 

This article will, therefore, contribute to a fuller understanding of the 
educational conflicts between the Maranao and western education as it 
is represented both in Philippine government education and interna- 
tional educational organizations.‘ Specifically, it will attempt to under- 
stand the Maranao’s earliest conception of the educated person by 
developing clear, border-line, and contrary cases of the educated person 
from the Darangen, the ancient oral-epic narrative of the Maranao 
people.* It will then begin to map points of potential conflict with modern, 
western conceptions of the educated person and conclude with a “reflec- 
tive moment” in which the significance of our developing understanding 
of Maranao educational values is explored for “new and emerging 
identities” or “a more inclusive plan of operations.” 


Cultural Context: Lanao del Sur and the “People of the Lake” 


The Maranao today largely inhabit the region surrounding Lake 
Lanao on the island of Mindanao in the southern Philippines. They are 
one of seven Muslim ethnic groups that once controlled all of Mindanao 
and the Sulu Archipelago.® The “people of the lake” are the dominant 
ethnolinguistic group in the province of Lanao del Sur and one of the most 
conservative Islamic groups in the country. This conservatism and strong 
sense of cultural identity helped the Maranao successfully resist three 
centuries of Spanish efforts to subjugate them and led to fierce resistance 
of American colonialism in the first decades of the 20th century.’ Since 
the late 1960s the Maranao’s valiant attempts to preserve their cultural, 
political, economic, and religious identity have led to armed conflict with 
the Philippine government and an increasing turn toward the Islamic 
societies of the Middle East.® 

Though there is evidence of early Indian influence among the 
Maranao, Islam has become an increasingly dominant religious and 
cultural influence.’ Nominally Muslim for several centuries, the Maranao 
nevertheless maintained a distinct cultural identity. Today Lanao del Sur 
is almost exclusively Muslim. However, since the turn of the century the 
Maranao have been subjected to increasing cultural influences from 
outside Mindanao, particularly from the United States, whose army 
occupied the region until 1920 and first brought the Maranao under the 
control of a central Philippine government, and from non-Muslim 
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Filipinos encouraged by the government to emigrate from Luzon and the 
Visayas into Muslim Mindanao. Thus, the Maranao and other Filipino 
Muslims have been subjected to both external and internal colonial 
domination in the last hundred years, a reality which has led many to 
emphasize their Islamic identity by adopting many of the strict Islamic 
practices of the Middle East.'° 

As elsewhere, education has served as an important tool in attempt- 
ing to impose and maintain the colonial and neocolonial domination of the 
Maranao; consequently, education has been a site of resistance to that 
domination.'! However, it is also seen by many others as a means for 
furthering the legitimate political, cultural, and economic interests of the 
Maranao.” Thus education in Lanao del Sur has been and continues to 
be a conflicted space in which differing conceptions of the good life, the 
educated person, etc. often clash, with potentially important conse- 
quences for the cultural integrity of the Maranao. A better understanding 
of how and where these educational concepts clash can provide insight 
into alternatives that might help the Maranao realize the liberatory 
promise of education while avoiding some of pitfalls of culturally hege- 
monic schooling. Such insight might also be useful in other contexts 
where formal education attempts to bridge differences of religion, 
ethnicity, and power. 


The Darangen: A Window on Early Maranao Cultural Values 


Insight into the indigenous educational values of the Maranao is 
obscured, however, by the cultural influences of both Islam and western 
educational practices and values. Though both of these outside influ- 
ences—particularly Islam—can be fairly said to be a integral part of 
Maranao educational values today, an accurate understanding of their 
peculiarly Maranao expression requires some sense of the genealogy of 
those values and how the succession of cultural influences interact, 
modify one another, or conflict. This inquiry attempts to gain some basic 
insight into the earliest educational values of the Maranao prior to their 
adoption of Islam and their experience of western colonialism. Its window 
into this early period of Maranao culture is the Darangen. 

The Darangen is the epic poem of the Maranao. It narrates the origins 
of the Maranao people among heroic characters of spiritual as well as 
human descent. Its twenty-five chapters relate events in the lives of the 
mythic progenitor of the Maranao, Diwata Ndaw Gibon, and his descen- 
dents, principally the heroic prince Bantogen. The general character of 
the Darangen and its importance in Maranao culture has been compared 
to the Iliad and Odyssey of Greece, the Ramayana and Mahabarata of 
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India, and the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf. Though often frowned upon by 
Maranao religious leaders as un-Islamic, the Darangen nevertheless 
represents one of the most important artifacts of early Maranao society 
and reflects significant aspects of contemporary Maranao culture. 

To a significant extent, the Darangen reflects Maranao culture as it 
was prior to the coming of Islam and western colonialism.” It is an 
example of originally oral traditional literature passed down from 
generation to generation. It is not, however, a dead cultural artifact, but 
rather a living part of traditional Maranao culture. It is still used for 
special purposes such as marriage negotiations, the investiture of royal 
titles, and rural festivities. Possession of a complete kirim version of the 
tales is a jealously guarded family heirloom considered evidence of royal 
descent. It also served an educative purpose in that the heroes of the tales 
were held up as models of ideal behavior for Maranao youth.’ Given this 
educative function and its representation of early indigenous culture, the 
Darangen provides a unique window on the pre-colonial and pre-Islamic 
educational values of the Maranao. 

Though not a traditional or common approach to educational inquiry, 
the use of literary sources is nevertheless well established in the 
philosophy of education: Maxine Greene (1978) has been a pioneer of this 
approach used by philosophers of education such as Sichel (1983), Martin 
(1985), and Laird (1988).'* Indeed, as feminist philosopher of education 
Jane Roland Martin (1985) has written, “the general expectation that any 
educational theory worth recording is readily accessible in books or 
academic journals becomes unreasonable when the objects or subjects of 
educational thought are considered marginal. Thus...we will have to look 
to sources of data that the history of educational thought regards as far 
from standard: to personal letters, diaries, pamphlets, pieces of fiction, 
and to oral sources as well.”’’ The possible contributions of colonized 
peoples to western educational thought has certainly been marginal to 
the mainstream of philosophical inquiry into education, and the Darangen 
provides precisely the kind of source Martin envisioned to begin to 
explore the possibility of such contributions by the Maranao people of the 
southern Philippines. 


The Concept of the Educated Person in the Darangen 


Clear Cases: 

The Model for the Future Generations of the Asalan i Gibonen 
With the exception of references to courage and prowess in battle, the 

epithet “educated” is perhaps the most common and laudatory term used 

to describe the major heroes of the Darangen. Though many characters 
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are praised as educated, those most commonly described in such terms 
are the central figure of the narrative, Bantogen, his half-brother Madali, 
Bantogen’s son, Sayana, and Bantogen’s wife, the princess Paramata 
Gandingan. The qualities of these characters and their actions which 
elicit in the text the description “educated” point to a well-defined 
conception of the educated person. They define a conception of the 
educated person more existential than epistemological, a conception 
expressed in the quality and nature of the individual’s being rather than 
the quantity or quality of knowledge possessed. 

Two separate passages specifically enumerate the attributes of the 
educated man." The first says the “educated” Maranao man controls his 
temper and displays the qualities of honesty, reason, prudence, intellect, 
wisdom, and honor. The second passage adds to this list clear thinking, 
good conduct, compassion, gratitude, justice leading to peace, patience, 
sympathy, and bravery. Each of these attributes is linked metaphorically 
to the other as parts of a boat, suggesting that the individual “sinks” or 
“floats” in Maranao society precisely to the extent that one exhibits these 
characteristics. Interestingly, both lists include attributes that are 
consistent with a western tradition of the educated person emphasizing 
the quality of thought: reason, intellect, wisdom, and clear thinking. 
However, most of the attributes describe the quality of the educated 
person’s interactions with others. They suggest a conception of the 
educated person that is defined more by the quality of one’s behavior than 
one’s intellect. 

This suggestion is apparently born out by frequent passages in the 
Darangen where the epithet “educated” is attached to characters who are 
enacting some approved behavior. For instance, the curriculum described 
in both accounts of the training of Diwata Ndaw Gibon’s sons stresses 
behavior. They are advised by their father in the art of ruling their people. 
They are told to teach the people by being brave and a strong example for 
them, to be tolerant of the poor who are “ignorant and cannot learn proper 
manners,” and to safeguard the important artifacts of their people.'® The 
emphasis of their instruction is on the proper behavior of the ruler. 

The education of Sayana, the “model of the future generations of the 
Asalan i Gibonen,” displays a similar emphasis on external behavior.” 
These passages state explicitly that he is instructed in the proper ways 
to behave in relation to others, in the art of personal combat, in the 
dancing of the sagayan war dance, in playing small bells attached to the 
warrior’s shield and sword to convey messages, and in the etiquette used 
in communicating with the royal ladies housed in the lamin. While some 
of his lessons stress a destructive form of behavior—the art of personal 
combat, for instance—most others emphasize conduct in interpersonal 
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relations designed to exhibit and preserve the dignity of both parties and 
thus maintain the relationship. 

This emphasis on the maintenance of smooth interpersonal relation- 
ships is also exhibited in the high value placed on verbal eloquence in the 
world of the Darangen. In fact, the most common characteristic of the 
educated person in the Darangen is skill in the art of using language 
effectively, a quality that earns the individual respect and praise from 
friends and enemies alike. Speech, whether before a group or between 
individuals, is highly stylized and formal. It is characterized by elaborate 
introductory remarks and is extremely allusive. At times, there seems to 
be more interest in how something is said rather than in what is said. 
Lively verbal jousts are common in conversations between men and 
women, especially lovers. Even conversations between enemies are 
strictly couched in the conventions of polite discourse, thus there is no 
loss of face—maratabat —by either party, and at least a semblance of 
smooth interpersonal relations maintained. All interpersonal relations 
are thus characterized by very strict forms of address, speech, and 
behavior that, when adhered to, are hallmarks of the educated Maranao 
man. When these codes are violated it is seen as, at best, the mark of 
ignorance, at worst, a prelude to violence. 

Yet another distinctive attribute of those characters described as 
“educated” is their mastery of the art of walking properly. More than just 
physical grace, this quality refers to the individual’s mastery of a highly 
stylized, almost exaggerated gait accented by a large square handker- 
chief, called a mosala , which is draped over the shoulder or swayed 
gracefully as one walks. Like the rhetorical formalities prized as a 
hallmark of the educated person, walking properly draws the attention 
and admiration of others in society and distinguishes the individual as a 
well-educated Maranao. 

An additional attribute of the educated person in the cultural milieu 
of the Darangen is a knowledge of tradition. Characters described as 
“educated” are familiar with the “book of prophecy,” a system of choosing 
the proper dates for important events, and the “four ways of doing good”: 
telling the truth, keeping promises, giving what is due, and following 
tradition and custom. The educated Maranao’s knowledge of tradition 
includes genealogy; he must know his relationship with other members 
of his clan as well as the relationship between his clan and others in order 
to determine the proper course of action in any given situation. Thus 
tradition is, and is a framework for, moral education. To go against 
tradition is the mark of an ignorant person. To be forced by an enemy to 
do what is against tradition is often described as a fate worse than death. 

Though male characters are most often described as educated, wise, 
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or well-taught, female characters do earn similar praise. The most 
conspicuous example of such a woman is Paramata Gandingan, the wife 
of Bantogen and mother of Sayana.”! With the exception of training in 
combat, she displays the same attributes common to the educated man. 
She too displays a high degree of verbal eloquence, a graceful walk, 
refined manners, a strong sense of tradition, and unparalleled talent in 
playing the kolintang, the focal instrument in the Maranao musical 
ensemble of brass gongs. Instead of skill with the kampilan, the Maranao 
warrior’s weapon of choice, she is skilled in weaving and embroidery, 
producing the special costumes that are the mark of the warrior’s social 
status. Her attributes are as worthy of praise as those of the “educated” 
man and as much a source of pride to her clan. In a society that so clearly 
prizes prowess in battle, it is perhaps inevitable that the qualities of the 
educated woman would be prized less than those of the educated man to 
the extent that she does not engage in combat. However, the educated 
Maranao woman embodies almost all of the characteristics of the 
educated man and is clearly valued as a member of her society. 

A Maranao man or woman becomes “educated” by emulating the 
behavior of their “teachers.” Teaching is not, however, an institutionalized 
profession. Itis carried out by relatives of the same gender as their students 
and of the same social class. To be taught by someone outside one’s family 
is considered shameful and an indication that one’s family was a failure in 
the training of its children.”* Therefore, there are no schools, as such, in 
the world of the Darangen. Children are taught at home or in the 
community by practicing the skills they are supposed to learn. Once the 
child has been properly educated, it is expected that the student will one 
day pass on the same instruction to subsequent generations.” 


The Negative Case: 
Attributes of the “Uneducated” Person 

In the cultural milieu of the Darangen, “educated” means knowing 
and following the rules of one’s society. Conversely, “uneducated” or 
“ignorant” means not knowing or not following those rules. When Diwata 
Ndaw Gibon, the mythic progenitor of the Maranao people, instructs his 
sons in the art of ruling, he defines “ignorance” as the inability to learn 
proper manners.” Thus the “uneducated” Maranao is one who does not 
know or practice the formalities of polite conversation. He does not know 
how to walk properly. He lacks honesty, reason, prudence, compassion, 
gratitude, patience, sympathy, and bravery. He is incapable of clear 
thinking and good conduct. He isignorant of the “four ways of doing good.” 
In short, the “uneducated” person does not know who he is. He does not 
know what it means to be Maranao, an identity that is determined by 
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one’s knowledge of and conformity to a set of culturally defined behaviors 
that create and sustain smooth interpersonal relations. 


The Borderline Case: 
Boroboro sa Ragat 

This emphasis on behaviors that create and sustain smooth interper- 
sonal relationships is seen in the shortcoming of Boroboro sa Ragat’s 
education. The half-brother of Sayana, the boy whois held up as the model 
for future generations, Boroboro sa Ragat is said to miss being perfect to 
the extent that he does not learn to show consideration for others.” In his 
training as a warrior, he is taught to be ferocious by being allowed to 
cruelly beat other children who, by virtue of their lower status, cannot 
defend themselves. The attitude developed by this method is said to 
promise the collapse of Bembaran should Boroboro sa Ragat ever ascend 
to the throne. Thus consideration for others as expressed through 
culturally sanctioned behaviors that create and maintain smooth inter- 
personal relations is the glue that holds Maranao society together and is 
the hallmark of the educated person. 


Conflicting Conceptions of the Educated Person 


Unlike contemporary western education, the conception of the 
educated person implicit in the Darangen suggests that the early 
Maranao did not distinguish between socialization and education. Learn- 
ing in the Darangen is not fragmented into social skills that the individual 
learns at home and in community and “knowledge” that is acquired 
through formal education in institutions. Learning is a seamless process 
that takes place through activity rather than passive study and is 
designed to promote participation in the cultural life of the community 
and thus the perpetuation of the culture. There is no such thing as the 
mere possession of knowledge; the educated person lives their knowl- 
edge. It is clearly demonstrated in one’s overt behavior in social interac- 
tion with others. If it is not demonstrated through proper behavior, then 
one is not recognized as an educated person regardless of the training one 
may have had. 

This suggests a conception of the educated person that is somewhat 
analogous to our contemporary conception of a talented person: Neither 
is recognized if not used. Knower and known are not separate. Therefore, 
the educated person is forced to continually deploy is or her learning 
through culturally sanctioned behavior. One’s status as an educated 
person is not something one lays claim to once and for all with the 
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possession of a diploma or some other certification; it must be reclaimed 
daily through one’s socially constructive behavior.” 

Contemporary western educational thought, however, idealizes at 
least two broad conceptions of the educated person, both of which would 
appear to conflict with the conception of the educated person implicit in 
the Darangen. The first of these might be called the academically 
educated person. In this ideal the educated person is conceived as one who 
possesses a conceptually organized body of knowledge that is subject to 
standards of evidence and which characterizes the individual’s way of 
looking at things. The knowledge valued in this ideal is that of the 
traditional liberal education: mathematics, literature, science, art, phi- 
losophy, etc.”’ The second ideal might be called the technically educated 
person. In this ideal the educated person is conceived as one who 
possesses skill in applying knowledge to practical tasks, i.e. building a 
bridge. Here the knowledge valued represents understanding of the 
attributes and processes of one’s physical environment: mathematics, 
physics, biology, chemistry, etc.”* Both ideals are products of formal 
education. Both exclude any role for feelings and emotion or a concern for 
people and interpersonal relationships, a central concern for the concep- 
tion of the educated person implicit in the Darangen.” 

In discussing the consequences of such conceptions of the educated 
person for women, the feminist philosopher of education Jane Roland 
Martin (1994) has argued that in the United States, at least, the attributes 
of the educated person are genderized, thus putting women into a “double- 
bind.” “To be educated they must give up their own way ofexperiencing and 
looking at the world, thus alienating themselves from themselves. To be 
unalienated they must remain uneducated.”* These conceptions of the 
educated person put the Maranao in a similar double-bind. In order to 
become an educated person in a western sense, one is necessarily alienated 
from what the Darangen portrays as an uneducated person, i.e., one who 
isignorant or unconcerned with the social behaviors that maintain smooth 
interpersonal relationships. And to the extent that one conforms to the 
ideal of the educated person articulated in the Darangen, one falls short of 
these western ideals of the educated person. Consequently, from the 
perspective of these western conceptions of the educated person, the 
educated person of the Darangen is likely to be seen as ignorant, concerned 
with style over substance, irrational, backward, etc.*! 

Not surprisingly, such conflicting conceptions of what it means to be 
an educated person have contributed to the cultural, political, and armed 
conflicts between the Maranao and the U.S. and non-Muslim Filipinos. 
Rivera (1966), for instance, has reported that prominent Maranao refused 
to send their children to American run schools during the U.S. Army’s 
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occupation of Lanao, sending lower class children instead who were later 
rewarded with government positions that put them in a position of ruling 
their own cultural elites.** And Baradas (1973) has noted how the 
presence of western education as an alternative means of achieving social 
status in Lanao has created increased social tensions.** And in the 1970s, 
Mindanao State University, established in large measure to provide 
educational opportunities for the Maranao, became acenter for attempts 
to reassert Muslim Filipino independence from the central Philippine 
government.* As late as the 1980s, the university’s graduation rates for 
Maranao students were still disappointing.** While the difficulties of 
formal, westernized education in Lanao del Sur is no doubt attributable 
to a number of factors, conflicting cultural ideals of what it means to be 
an educated person are one relevant cause. 


A “Reflective Moment” 


It must be noted that the concept of the educated person derived here 
from the Maranao epic Darangen is not necessarily the way contempo- 
rary Maranao would conceptualize the educated person. After all, the 
Maranao have been exposed to one degree or another to western 
educational practices for some time. More importantly, Islam has had a 
deep and lasting influence on contemporary Maranao society, including, 
no doubt, their concept of the educated person. However, the concept of 
the educated person in the Darangen does provide valuable insight into 
the genealogy of Maranao educational concepts and, to the extent that it 
expresses cultural values still commonly held, insight into contemporary 
Maranao educational values as well. 

Furthermore, the concept of the educated person in the Darangen 
provides a useful comparative viewpoint from which to examine contem- 
porary, Euro-American concepts of the educated person. What “concep- 
tual material,” then, does the Darangen’s portrait of the educated person 
provide to our consideration of “new and emerging identities?”** We 
would by no means want to reproduce early Maranao society—it is, in the 
Darangen, as violent as our own—or necessarily adopt its conception of 
the educated person; nevertheless, understanding of that concept pro- 
vides insight into our own conceptions and suggests alternatives to the 
status quo. 

For instance, the concept of the educated person in the Darangen 
raises interesting questions about current educational reform move- 
ments. Many of these movements advocate a greater emphasis on 
academics or call for education that meets economic needs; in short, they 
promote the conceptions of the academically or technically educated 
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person discussed above. What are the consequences of such an emphasis 
for the individual’s skill in creating and maintaining the smooth interper- 
sonal relationships upon which social peace, to some extent, rests? 

Would such reforms reduce or exacerbate the literal and figurative 
social violence endemic to our contemporary society and which so many 
educational critics deplore? The evidence from Maranao history suggests 
thatsuch problems might be exacerbated. For, as Martin (1994) suggests, 
the concepts of the educated person on which these reforms rest have no 
room for “concern for people and interpersonal relationships.”*’ There- 
fore, in gendered, cross-cultural, or multicultural educational contexts 
the imposition of the concepts of the academically or technically educated 
person lead to violence, either the violence of Martin’s “double-bind” or 
the violence of resistance to that imposed choice. 

The insight gained from understanding the concept of the educated 
person in the Darangen and its points of conflict with equivalent concepts 
in Euro-American education suggest an expanded understanding of what 
it means to be an educated person. It suggests a conception of the 
educated person that includes concern for people and the quality of 
interpersonal relationships. It suggests an ideal of the educated person 
that must be claimed and continually reclaimed in behavior that sustains 
just, caring, and peaceful relationships among people. Thus, a reconcep- 
tion of what it means to be an educated person might reduce the real and 
potential violence of education across borders of gender, race, ethnicity, 
culture, and faith. 
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Non-Western Social Constructs 
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Introduction 


We think our civilization near its meridian, But we are yet only at the cock- 
crowing and the morning star. In our barbarous society the influence of 
character is in its infancy. 

(Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1844) 


Citizens of the world presently are able to interact in arenas and 
through means never before experienced. Far-flung immigration neces- 
sitates that cultural mores rendezvous in degrees never anticipated. 
Global technologies facilitate asynchronous exchanges of artifacts, while 
simultaneously specifying precise—albeit constantly fluctuating—cur- 
rencies of exchange. International constructions, ranging from the 
molecular to the extra-global, provide instantaneous, yet decentralized, 
marketplaces for ideas and entertainment—in spite of variant belief 
systems, languages, and time zones. 

The global village (McLuhan & Powers, 1989), as a metaphor used to 
provide clarity and comprehension, is no mere metaphoric oxymoron. It 
exists. However, the assimilation of such a concept, with its sundry and 
diverse ramifications, has not been affected so demonstrably (Jackson, 
1996). Social conflicts—from sexual harassment in the workplace and 
violence at school, road rage and drive-by gang assaults, to ethnic 
cleansings and war—blunder along. Age, class, gender, racial, and 
religious prejudices are nurtured still. And yet, for good or ill, untold 
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millions experience courses, seminars, or workshops euphemistically 
entitled Human Relations, Multicultural Education, or Sensitivity Train- 
ing. All the while the needs for increased cultural awareness, civility, 
integrity, character, mutual respect, and diminished demagoguery—the 
humane concepts referred to as civic expectations in this article— 
continue unabated. 

The thesis of this article is that noteworthy commonalties between 
cultures exist. Shared values can be emphasized to encourage civic 
expectations—vnot in stand alone classroom settings removed from home 
or work or recreation (Sigel & Hoskin, 1991), nor in any effort to force 
enculturation upon anyone, but in the ebb and flow of everyday life—what 
Sleeter (1996) might refer to as seeing social change. To demonstrate, four 
broad social constructs, each identified by their membership as being non- 
western (Asante & Asante, 1990; Senese, 1991; Sharma, 1993; and Wang, 
1991), have been selected to illustrate civic commonalties. These are: (1) 
traditional African, (2) traditional First Nations, (3) Chinese, and (4) Hindu. 

This is not to imply other belief systems do not exist; they do. Nor is 
this to imply other belief systems do not have merit; again, they do. These 
social constructs have been selected for three reasons. First, these are 
the belief systems of huge populations. Billions of people considering 
themselves to be members of what has been referred to as non-western 
societies often are found within at least some level of one or more of these 
four constructs (Bok, 1995). Second, social systems do not exist solely 
unto themselves. Individuals and groups identifying themselves as 
belonging to one or more of these larger entities have lived, currently 
live, and no doubt will continue to live near or in what are considered 
Western cultures scattered around the globe (Reagan, 1996). Third, 
limits exist. The practical realities of awareness and space and time 
constrain the opportunities to discuss all belief or cultural or social 
systems within this article. 

Research of these four social constructs will identify their basic belief 
systems and their intended civic expectations. After key concepts are 
found within each, consideration will be given to analysis in an effort to 
note comparisons across the selected traditions and encourage civic 
expectations in an increasingly global society. Along the way, chosen 
observations from various social constructs will be quoted. 


Traditions and Civic Expectations 


A civilized society is exhibiting the five qualities of 
Truth, beauty, adventure, art, peace. 
(Alfred North Whitehead, 1933) 
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What is truth? For that matter, what is beauty? Or adventure? Or 
art? Or peace? From Whitehead, a Renaissance man with an infinite 
interest in mathematics, such a notion might suggest concepts seemingly 
definitive, arguably absolute. To a considered degree these queries are 
answered by personal opinion. And yet, the social factors of historic 
setting, environmental conditions, economic considerations, personal 
and collective values, and a myriad of other variables influence even 
personal opinion. So, again, what is truth? This is not a rhetorical 
question, nor the muttered musing of an irritated administrator incon- 
venienced too early in the morning. Truth, along with beauty, adventure, 
art, and peace are the “stuff” of life. 


When Nature her great masterpiece designed, 
And framed her last, best work, the human mind, 
Her eye intent on all the wondrous plan, 
She formed of various stuff the various Man. 
(Robert Burns, 1791) 


The qualities of “various stuff,” revealed in and unveiled by individu- 
als and societies, are the props that shape the “various Man” and 
attendant civic expectations, as detailed in the following sections. Toward 
that end, insights provided by Reagan (1996) and by member researchers 
of the following social constructs, have been particularly valuable. 


African 


Wisdom is not bought. 
(Akan proverb) 


While Africa is a huge continent—displaying astonishing diversity in 
peoples, social values, language patterns, religious sentiments, and other 
significant cultural manifestations—it would not be correct to assume 
there is no sense of common civic expectations. Traditional African values 
are not expressed in just one voice, but as Asante and Asante (1990) note, 


When we speak of unity in Africa, we are speaking of the commonalitites 
among the people. Thus, a Yoruba whois different from an Igbo or Asante 
still shares more in common culture with them than with Thais or 
Norwegians.... [W]e Africans share similarities in behavior, perceptions, 
and technologies. 


One of the most valued of these shared behaviors is the oral 
tradition—and more precisely, the use of proverbs (Boateng, 1990). While 
specific sayings and expressions vary throughout Africa, and often are 
connected intimately to the environment, these are not mere colloquial- 
isms or transitory slang expressions. Proverbs are concise, powerful 
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expressions revealing a shared knowledge and experience—as such, they 
are an intellectual exercise, and they help in expressing civic expecta- 
tions (Okeke, 1982). 


Proverbial sayings are wide-spread throughout Africa, and their themes 
bear strong similarity to one another. The educative and communicative 
power of proverbs in traditional Africa lies in their use as validators of 
traditional procedures and beliefs. Children are raised to believe strongly 
that proverbial sayings have been laid down and their validity tested by 
their forefathers. (Boateng, 1990) 


A tree is bent whilst young. 
(Zulu proverb) 


Seven civic expectations, listed by Fafunwa(1974), assist in identifying 
traditional African values. These are to: (1) develop latent physical skills; 
(2) develop character; (3) inculcate respect for elders; (4) develop intellec- 
tual skills; (5) acquire vocational skills and respect for honest labor; (6) 
develop a sense of belonging; and (7) appreciate cultural heritage. 

In addition to proverbs, legends, myths, riddles, and stories also 
instill civic expectations. These latter include epics relating to origins, 
codes of behavior, rituals, laws, incidents intended to sustain morality, 
and sanctions against civic offenders (Boateng, 1990). The family bears 
the greatest responsibility in transmitting civic expectations (Moumouni, 
1968), but outside the house friends (Moumouni, 1968), community 
members (Okeke, 1982), and elders in particular (Fafunwa, 1974) assist 
in correcting and praising youth. As a result, civic expectations are 
modeled, taught, and re-enforced in the home and in the community, at 
work and at play, during interactions with peers and with authority 
figures, in all settings and with all community members (Okeke, 1982). 

This process unfolds naturally, over time. It does not take place in 
artificial, socially isolated constructs at specific sites or times or dates or 
years distanced and distinguished from everyday life and intergenerational 
interaction; rather, the process of enhancing civic expectations is an 
interwoven, natural development that proceeds throughout a life-time. 


Haste, haste, has no blessing. 
(Swahili proverb) 


First Nations 


Nearness to nature.... 
Keeps the spirit sensitive to impressions not commonly felt, 
And in touch with the unseen powers. 
(Ohiyesa, 1911) 
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Two initial considerations in regard to the First Nations are neces- 
sary. First, language requires clarification. Terms such as Indian or 
Native American often are used to describe the People present when 
Europeans made their various “discoveries.” The concept of Indian, as 
intended, certainly is not accurate. The term America is problematic 
when used in connection with the First Nations. The People have used 
numerous terms or phrases in referring to themselves and their land 
while in varying eras and locations; for this article, First Nations will be 
used throughout. Second, diversity among the First Nations also is 
astonishing. There are significant concerns in attempting to portray an 
over-arching systematic, cultural cohesiveness that minimizes impor- 
tant environmental and cultural distinctions (Martin, 1994). 

However, apart from specific variations and over-all diversity, there 
are several vital beliefs that appear to relate generally to civic expecta- 
tions. Many within the First Nations might refer to some of these as parts 
of the Old Ways or the Old Teachings (Locust, 1988). Significant among 
ten of these, as identified by Locust, are: (1) American Indians believe in 
a Supreme Creator; (2) humans are lesser beings made up of an 
interconnected spirit, mind, and body; (3) humans, plants, and animals 
are parts of the spirit world; (4) wellness is harmony in spirit and mind 
and body; (5) each of us is responsible for our own wellness. In a 


connection to these teachings deviant behaviors, for example anger or 
fear, are evidence of disharmony; remedies, such as meditation, might be 
required to restore harmony and a sense of balance (Locust, 1988). 


Big Blue Mountain Spirit, 
The home made of blue clouds... 
Iam grateful for that mode of goodness there. 
(Apache chant) 


Civic expectations are reinforced in ways reminiscent of traditional 
Africa. Oral traditions—for example chants, legends, speeches, or sto- 
ries—are critically vital and as such are used to provide social cohesive- 
ness, to enliven and to enlighten and to instruct (Sherzer, 1991). Ritual and 
ceremonial knowledge transmit wisdom proven through history and foster 
a strong sense of belonging (Senese, 1991). The awareness of community 
is at all times paramount (Sherzer, 1991). Parents, grandparents, siblings 
and cousins, uncles and aunts, as well as other respected elders of the 
community are to encourage, guide, and correct as necessary (Locust, 
1988). Learning the various civic expectations is a seamless enterprise 
intimately incorporated into work and play, inside and out of the home, 
with peers and with elders (Medicine, 1987). The concept of education apart 
from real life events and from relationships with the community or the 
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spiritual world is incomprehensible. And again, such civic expectations are 
to be modeled. One member of the First Nations, having grown up in this 
social construct, notes that in regard to her childhood, 


You saw how your elders lived, how respectful they were of one another, 
and how they loved each other.... It became a habit to live in a sane, 
sensible way, and intelligent way. (Medicine, 1987) 


Within, without, and throughout, the sense of relationship is empha- 
sized. Each individual has, at all times, a relationship with the Supreme 
Creator, arelationship with the environment, arelationship between one’s 
personal spirit and mind and body, a relationship with others inside the 
community, and a relationship with others outside the community. The 
nexus of these key relationships encloses history and continuity, encom- 
passes identity, and encircles kinship (Forbes, 1979). From this, the civic 
expectations often found within the First Nations flow and revolve. 


A people without history 
Is like the wind on the buffalo grass. 
(Lakota proverb) 


Chinese 


There is nocalamity greater than lavish desires. 
There is nogreater guilt than discontentment. 
And there is no greater disaster than greed. 
(Lao-tzu) 


Lao-tzu (c.604-c.531 BC), according to legend, was born approxi- 
mately 50 years prior to another highly revered Chinese philosopher, 
Confucius (551-479 BC). Legend further has it that they met and discussed 
intellectual concepts on at least one occasion (Chuang-tzu, 4th-3rd 
Century BC). The collective impacts of these two intellectuals upon East 
Asian, indeed global, civic expectations are incalculable. 

Lao-tzu, an archivist for the imperial Chou Dynasty, perhaps also an 
astrologer and divinator, is credited with formulating Tao (the Way), and 
te (its virtue). At an elderly age, saddened by the fact no one was following 
the Way to natural goodness, and recognizing the decline of the Chou 
Dynasty, he headed to the West and out of China. At the border a guard 
named Yin Hsiasked in admiration for his collected knowledge, and from 
that request the Tao-te Ching, or the Classic of the Way of Power, is 
perceived to have been written (Wong, 1990). 

Tao is thought by its adherents to lead toward ultimate reality, the 
way of the universe as exemplified by nature. Harmony of opposites is 
essential, and is achieved through balance between Yin and Yang—for 
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example, male and female. This harmony can be cultivated through 
“creative quietude,” an effortless action whose power or virtue (te) 
maintains balance (Liu Ts’un-Yan, 1970). 

In keeping with its primary philosophical tenants of harmony and 
balance concepts such as passivity, inner calm, purity of mind, non- 
action, accepting, and yielding are vitally important within Tao. These 
mindsets apply not only to common society, but also—and perhaps 
especially—to government. 


So long as I love quietude, 
The people will of themselves go straight. 
So long as I get only by inactivity, 
The people will of themselves become prosperous. 
(Lao-tzu) 


In contrast Confucius held, briefly, a relatively low-ranking civil 
position. He was in charge of a regional government stable. As such, and 
in his subsequent considerations, he was regarded as “plain and real,” an 
important perception within his social ethic (Tu Wei-Ming, 1990). How- 
ever, his emphasis upon a return to tradition, convention, ritual, moral 
patterns, and meritocracy have made him a force for the ages. 

There is no exact Chinese counter-part for what in the West is 
referred to as Confucianism. Rather, the concept is most accurately 
regarded as ju- chia, the scholarly tradition which Confucius patterned 
after the work of Yao and Shun nearly 2000 years earlier (Chen Ching- 
Pan, 1993). Confucian civic expectations, collected by his disciples after 
his death, are recorded in the Lun-yu, or Analects, as they are known in 
the West (Lau, 1979). Contained therein are numerous short proverbs, 
easily memorized and intended to be applied as practical. 

Five human relationships are seen as core: (1) ruler and subject; (2) 
father and son; (3) husband and wife; (4) older brother and younger 
brother; (5) friend and friend. From these relationships flow /i, essential 
virtues that connote character. Among these would be respect for 
government as a “mandate of heaven,” care for reciprocity, maintaining 
a constant standard of living for the people, loyalty, domestic order, 
respect for elders, benevolence, principled flexibility, and a desire to 
preserve tradition and traditional rituals (Cheng Tien-Hsi, 1947). 


Courtesy, if not regulated by li, becomes labored effort; 
Caution, if not regulated by li, becomes mere timidity; 
Courage, if not regulated by li, becomes mere unruliness; 
Frankness, if not regulated by li, becomes mere effrontery. 
(Confucius) 


Li, however, is much more than mere ritualistic motions or a sense 
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of moderation. Contained within the concept of /i are the Five Constant 
Virtues: (1) right attitude; (2) right procedure; (3) right knowledge; (4) 
right moral courage; (5) right persistence. Confucian civic expectations, 
then, become a balance of relationships, with family as the most 
fundamental. From this primary structure naturally flow subsequent 
social constructs and succeeding expectations of justice, wisdom, duty, 
tradition, ritual, moral patterns, and convention (Tu Wei-Ming, 1990). 


A youth, at home, should be filial, 
And, abroad, respectful to his elders. 
(Confucius) 


The contrasting philosophies of Tao and Confucius—passivity and 
scholarly tradition, inner calm and austere moral duty, non-action and 
benevolence—do have surprising commonalities in regard to humanity, 
society, and authority. There is consensus in their desire for humanity 
to live ideally in harmony with nature, in their perceptions of a cyclical 
nature of time, and in their insistence upon the legitimacy of authority. 


Hindu 


On action alone be thy interest, 

Never on its fruits. 

Let not the fruits of action be thy motive, 
Nor be thy attachment to inaction. 


(Bhagavad Gita, 2:47) 


The beliefs and practices of the Hindu tradition are among the oldest, 
and among the most complex, on Earth. The members of this social 
construct refer to their belief system as sanatana dharma, roughly 
translated as the eternal religion (Sharma, 1993), but in accordance with 
the nature of Hinduism the sense of the phrase implies much more. 
Sanatana connotes eternal as in “without origin,” as always having 
existed previously, and furthermore as being the archetype or the 
quintessential. Dharma embodies religion, and is often translated as 
such, but more accurately the sense of the term intends the combined 
force of holiness, righteousness, duty, moral ethics, acceptance, truth, an 
all-encompassing expectation of individual obligation (Sharma, 1993). 

The Hindu construct has no defined creed, no unified seat of 
ecclesiastical authority, not even a sense of minimalist doctrine. Rather, 
it is a way of life, a way of thought—a Weltanschauung—based upon 
ancient oral and written traditions, a sense of striving, and perhaps the 
following ofa personally acknowledged teacher or guru (Mookerji, 1969). 

The body of sacred Hindu beliefs is in large part contained within the 
Vedas, a collection of oral and written sources believed to be divine, not 
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human, in origin or revelation (Sharma, 1993). The Vedas, a corpus of 
four texts, are best transmitted orally, but they have been written in 
Sanskrit for well over three millennia. These are the Rig Veda, the Yajur 
Veda, the Sama Veda, and the Atharva Veda (Banerji, 1993). Each of 
these, in turn, is delineated into four parts. Among these are the 
Brahmanas (priestly texts), the Mantra (devotional hymns), and the 
Upanishads (texts of philosophy). 


Da da da iti 
Damyata datta dayadhvamiti 
(that is...) Be subdued, Give, Be merciful. 
(Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 5.2.3) 


Despite the plethora of classifications, deities, practices, and tradi- 
tions within the Hindu cosmology, there have been attempts to codify 
core contemporary beliefs. One such effort notes: (1) there is an “all- 
pervasive Supremeness’”; (2) there have been, are, and will be endless 
cycles of creation, preservation, and dissolution; (3) all souls are evolving 
toward Moksha (spiritual liberation); (4) there is a process presupposing 
a sense of cause and effect (Karma); (5) there is reincarnation; (6) divine 
entities require temple worship and personal or home worship; (7) all life 
is sacred; and (8) all religious sentiments not inconsistent with the Vedas 
deserve tolerance (Subramuniyaswami, 1993). 

Finally, within the Hindu tradition, there are four goals that seem to 
stress a sense of civic expectation that connects with and goes beyond the 
eight items listed above. It is imperative to note, however, that within 
these goals the process of striving for attainment is emphasized as much 
as, if not more than, their actual achievement. These are dharma, artha, 
kama, moksha. Dharma, mentioned earlier, refers to training the 
individual will, non-violence, acceptance of the full collection of moral 
expectations and obligations. Artha pertains to earning a living, faithful 
labor, diligent study, striving for material success. Kama relates to 
enjoying the pleasures of life, nurturing and satiating the senses. 
Moksha, listed above, is much more rarely obtained. The successful 
seeking of true liberation is regarded as being extraordinarily isolated 
and is attained only by the most devout. Furthermore, the full context of 
these goals implies a chronological order and progression. Dharma, for 
example, is the goal for the first 20 years or so of life. Subsequent goals 
proceed as individually achieved, but most Hindu regard themselves as 
dwelling within the first two only (Organ, 1970). 


Shanti 
(literally, “peace”; however, 
“peace surpassing all understanding” is more accurate) 
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Commonialities 


By nature, [people] are nearly alike; 
By practice, they get to be wide apart. 
(Confucius) 


Four social constructs, defined by their membership as being non- 
western, have been examined briefly in this article. General concepts 
regarded as civic expectations have been noted within each. In this section 
of the article three broad social beliefs or practices that have crossed each 
tradition are noted in an effort to identify commonalities that might 
enhance civic expectations in an increasingly global society influenced by 
trade, technology, and immigration. These three concepts are: (1) an 
awareness of the benefits of intergenerational interaction; (2) a recogni- 
tion of the personal need for inner peace; and (3) the seamless acquisition 
of integrity. 


From good seed falls good seed. 
(Igbo proverb) 


Intergenerational interaction involves more than having grandma or 
grandpa over for the holidays, even for a week or two. Within each social 
construct examined, the practice of having all generations in the commu- 
nity or society interacting, indeed living together, was apparent. While 
the possibilities for structuring a society primarily based upon age are 
numerous—and in some scenarios perhaps may be seen even as advan- 
tageous—the youngest, and the oldest, and most everyone in between in 
these constructs lived together intentionally and intrinsically. Child care 
and elder care were inherent. Family was primary in affection, example, 
and instruction. Arts, crafts, history, knowledge, legends, rhetorical 
skills, social skills, stories, traditions, and vocational skills were passed 
along as cultural artifacts from one generation to the next. Oral commu- 
nication was enhanced. A sense of belonging and continuity was nur- 
tured. Mutual care, concern, and respect between generations were 
natural and normal. 


To sit alone in the lamplight with a book spread out before you, 
And to hold intimate converse with men of unseen generations— 
Such is a pleasure beyond compare. 
(Yoshida Kenko, c.1340 AD) 


Recognition for the personal need of inner peace crossed all belief 
systems examined. Whether achieved through acceptance of life’s vagar- 
ies, chant, devotion, meditation, prayer, ritual, sacrifice, study, vision 
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quests, worship, or a myriad of other techniques each social construct 
stressed the importance of an individualized inner peace. The need for 
balance, at a personal level, was seen as valuable not just for the 
individuals involved, but for the community or society as an entity. 
Deviant attitudes or behaviors within some resulted in disharmony for 
the rest. This sense of inner peace, or balance, routinely was achieved 
through processes encouraging deliberation, introspection, personal 
effort, or personal examination; inner peace, or balance, was rarely, if 
ever, thought to be achieved through the consumption of material 
products or in the attainment of material wealth. 


Is virtue a thing remote? 
I wish to be virtuous, and lo! 
Virtue is at hand. 


(Confucius) 


The seamless acquisition of integrity was a life-long process that 
happened as one sought, and ideally achieved, the status of being a valued 
member of the community. This on-going activity, more than what might 
be regarded as “education” in the West, involved the full spectrum of 
concepts and of skills gained from boot camp, charm school, confirmation 
classes, driver’s training, elementary and secondary education, job 
experience, manners, and values clarification. This occurred at work and 


at play. It took place at home, within the community, and outside the 
community. It transpired, naturally and fluidly, in everyday life and in 
special occasions such as ceremonies or rituals. This seamless acquisition 


of integrity bestowed character, honor, legitimacy, power, status, and 
validity. 


Conclusion 


When the people of the world all know beauty as beauty, 
There arises the recognition of ugliness. 
When they all know the good as good, 
There arises the recognition of evil. 
(Lao-tzu) 


This article has examined selected civic expectations within and 
across four social constructs regarded as non-western. Basic details and 
perceived strengths were noted within each belief system. The intent of 
this process was not to be prescriptive; furthermore, no social construct 
was held as the embodiment of social justice or absolute equality or 
perfection. Finally, no effort was made to identify specific social ills within 
each system, although every culture has embedded within their con- 
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structs factors and issues and practices that serve to advantage some and 
to harm others. And there is no point in being coy or disingenuous, social 
evils—binding women’s feet, cannibalism, caste systems, female circum- 
cision, human sacrifice, infanticide, patriarchal abuses, prejudice, sla- 
very, suttee, torture, tribalism, war, to name a few—also existed in these 
same belief systems. 

This article highlighted civic expectations of four diverse cultures to 
note beneficial commonalities in an increasingly congested, yet imper- 
sonal world. The global village—technology dependent—craves integ- 
rity. Technology is a means, a medium, through which any message has 
an opportunity to resound in an incredibly broad and rapid format; 
however, in opposition to McLuhan and Fiore (1967), the medium is not 
the message. What circuits and satellites will never be able to do, in and 
of themselves, are to develop the message of civic expectations. That is 
a task reserved for humanity. 


Benevolence is man’s mind, 
And righteousness is man’s path. 
(Mencius) 
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An educator is not merely a giver of information; he is one who points the 
way to wisdom, to truth. 


—J. Krishnamurti (1953) 


We live, as we are so frequently reminded, in an Information Age, 
in which the quantity of information available to us is exploding 
exponentially. This is also the Electronic Age, which provides both the 
origin and means of distribution of much of the information that 
currently inundates us. The modern situation presents unique chal- 
lenges to us as educators; we have come to recognize that we cannot 
teach everything, that we must think carefully about how we choose to 
use our time with our students. Consequently, two major trends have 
seized the attention of educators, focusing on helping us manage the 
huge quantity of new information: first, the movement toward stan- 
dards and standards-based instruction, and second, arenewed emphasis 
on the processes of learning and finding information. 

But, as Krishnamurti observed, “an educator is not merely a giver of 
information; he is one who points the way to wisdom, to truth.” Alongside 
this modern culture of information and the educational emphases on 
standards and processes of learning, there is a tradition the central concern 
of which is to point to wisdom and truth. Itis variously called the Primordial 
Tradition (Smith 1982), Philosophia Perennis (Schuon 1984), Sophia 
Perennis (Coomaraswamy 1977), the Way (Shah 1964), or nothing at all 
(Krishnamurti 1953, 1973). Itis classed by some as religion, as philosophy, 
as metaphysics, while others refuse to classify it. Though it is variously 
called and classified, it remains singular, and its single goal is the 
awakening within each individual the intelligence of one’s true identity. 
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While the goal is one, the means to it and expressions of it are many— 
necessarily so, since the expressions must be adapted to the times and 
conditions of knowing and to the needs of the hearers. In this essay, I will 
review a few of the recent expressions of this tradition, show how they 
indicate their common goal, and discuss how they can contribute to the 
development of education. For purposes that will be explained later, I will 
refer to this tradition as method zero. 


Ways of Knowing—Objects of Knowing 


Method zero differs from all other modes of inquiry in that it is 
predicated on the fact that absolute truth exists and is directly accessible 
to human beings—indeed, that it is the purpose of human being (Schuon 
1984, 36). Other modes ofinquiry have given up this claim for one of three 
less inclusive claims. (1) The cumulative approach, which maintains that 
we can build up knowledge of absolute truth by incremental investigation 
of parts; this approach is essentially reductionist and represents the 
optimistic attitude of science prior to the beginning of the 20th century. 
(2) The asymptotic approach, which maintains that absolute truth exists, 
but that we can in principle only achieve ever more accurate approxima- 
tions of it; this is a hybrid approach that maintains the existence of 
absolutes, while denying our ability to know them. This approach can be 
discerned in Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology (Husserl 1970). And (3) 
the social-constructivist approach, which maintains that no absolute 
truth exists and that all known “truths” are spatio-temporally and socio- 
historically provisional working hypotheses; this is the approach cur- 
rently holding court in academic circles, and it is an outgrowth of the 
concept of a relativized universe.' 

The nature of the knowledge that method zero addresses can be 
briefly described by three interrelated statements: that both absolute and 
relative knowledge are accessible to us; that in our normal conditioned 
state, we are open only to the relative; and that expression of the absolute 
(when finally achieved) is necessarily imperfect because of the relativity 
and conditionality of our means of expression (Schuon 1974, 28). Although 
the authors I will discuss agree with these three statements, their 
approaches to the knowledge of the absolute differ greatly. 


The Modern Western Mindset 

Huston Smith (1982, 62-91) speaks of the knowledge that is “ex- 
cluded” from the conventional modern mindset. He sees an abyss 
between the excluded worldview he styles “tradition,” which encom- 
passes the terms traditional, religious, and humanistic, and “moder- 
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nity”—the currently favored worldview—with its corresponding terms 
modern, secular, and scientific (65). The former he associates with 
quality, which entails intrinsic and normative values, purposes, and 
global and existential meanings; he sees the latter issuing from emphasis 
on quantity, which in practice leads to objectivity, prediction, and control. 

Smith argues that the theoretical and applied successes of the 
quantitatively oriented “modern Western mindset” have encouraged its 
modes of inquiry and its criteria for validity to be extended beyond their 
proper realm into the domain of quality. The problem this usurpation 
creates for human understanding is that “quality itselfis unmeasurable.,... 
not just provisionally, but in principle” (67). “Modernity omits...higher 
realms of being—domains of existence that begin precisely where science 
stops,” domains that are “most important,” that “exert more power,...are 
less ephemeral,...more integrated,...more sentient and therefore more 
beneficient,” and are ultimately “more real than the domains with which 
science can adequately deal” (72). 


The Unity of the Great Traditions 

Frithjof Schuon moves beyond Smith’s position regarding tradition 
and modernity and elaborates upon the essential unity of the world’s 
great traditions (Schuon 1974, 1984, 1990). While Smith develops the 
subject from a more traditional Western philosophical approach (expos- 
ing atthe same time its inadequacies), Schuon proceeds from a rigorously 
metaphysical stance that might seem quite alien to most modern readers. 
His prose is turgid, technical (in the terminology of metaphysics and 
theology), and laced with references to the literature of the inspired and 
revealed traditions. 

The main thesis of his metaphysical approach is that the great 
traditions can be approached from two levels: the exoteric and the 
esoteric. The exoteric is the external covering of tradition, the “lesser 
understanding”; the esoteric is its internal meaning, the “greater under- 
standing.” These different levels exist because although “the essence of 
[tradition] is one,...human nature requires diversity. Dogma or other 
symbols may contradict one another externally, but they concur inter- 
nally” (1974, 33). Itis the internal, necessarily ineffable concurrence that 
the great traditions share, and it is this point of concurrence that 
constitutes the highest and most valuable knowledge. 


Nirukta 

Nirukta is a Sanskrit word that corresponds to the Greek hermeneia, 
and it refers to a method of finding meaning through the comparison and 
examination of words and texts (Coomaraswamy 1977). This philological, 
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hermeneutic approach is used by Ananda Coomaraswamy in his treat- 
ment of metaphysics. Even more that Schuon, Coomaraswamy supports 
his writing with words from and references to texts that represent the 
great traditions. Beginning from within what he refers to as traditional 
metaphysics, Coomaraswamy sets about the task of showing the essen- 
tial concordance of the great traditions, the essential “eternity, univer- 
sality, and immutability” of their underlying meaning (1977, 7). 

He takes up Schuon’s themes of exoterism/esoterism and the con- 
straints on the communication of the esoteric: 


Esoteric doctrines are not withheld from anyone soever lest he should 
understand; on the contrary, and although the words of scripture are 
invariably “enigmatic,” the doctrine is communicated with all possible 
clarity, and it is for those who have ears to hear, to hear in fact. 


Coomaraswamy endeavors to show that the “enigmatic” expressions of 
the great traditions do in fact spring from an internally coherent system 
of symbolism, and, again like Schuon, he underscores the need to 
maintain the purity of the vehicles of inspired knowledge for their 
internal meanings to become efficacious. 


The Sufi Approach 
Like Schuon and Coomaraswamy, Idries Shah acknowledges the 


need for symbolic representation of the ineffable, but he differs from them 
in his approach to traditional materials. Speaking from the Sufi point of 
view, Shah sees traditions as instruments for inducing enlightenment, 
and, although granting the eternal nature of their inner meaning, takes 
a more relativistic view of traditions in use: “all authentic expressions of 
human spiritual aspiration may be seen as having a single source,...the 
differences are in appearances only, imposed by local conditions” (1978b, 
160). From Shah’s pragmatic point of view, a tradition or document or 
method is only as useful as its capacity to enlighten persons as they are 
in their particular circumstances. 

The Sufis are oriented toward the practical end of producing the effect 
of enlightenment, while Smith, Schuon, and Coomaraswamy are more 
concerned with presenting and preserving the coherence of the meta- 
physical point of view. “Scholasticism,” under which term Shah would 
classify the pursuits of Smith, Schuon, and Coomaraswamy, “is inter- 
ested in accumulating information and making deductions from it. 
Sufism is engaged upon developing a line of communication with ultimate 
knowledge” (1964, XXV). The goal of Sufism is the creation ofan “internal 
experience” that “cannot be transmitted through repetitiousness, but has 
to be constantly refreshed from the source” (1964, 69). 
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The methods employed by the Sufis in the practical activity of 
enlightenment are diverse and related to the time, place, and nature of 
the seeker: 


Sufi psychology recognizes two important elements in [the teaching] 
situation. First, that in order to advance in knowledge or effectiveness, 
people have to break bonds which prevent them from reaching develop- 
ment and vision.... Secondly, the Sufis recognize that flexibility of 
approach is needed, not reprogramming of beliefs. (1978b, 139) 


Thus, although the source of truth remains constant, the means of its 
attainment must be adapted to particular circumstances. The sine qua 
non of practical Sufism is the subordination of the seeker to an enlight- 
ened master or community of seekers who know how to adapt the 
teaching to the present situation. 


No Tradition 

Jiddu Krishnamurti stands in radical contrast to all of the positions 
discussed above. In response to Smith, Schuon, and Coomaraswamy, he 
maintains that “we are so conditioned, so heavily burdened with belief, 
with tradition, with the past, that this actually prevents us from seeing 
or listening” (1973, 171). Shah would agree, but would hastily add that 
learning to see requires the guidance of an enlightened Sufi. In speaking 


to one of his frequent audiences, Krishnamurti cautioned: 


Do please observe what I am talking about, not merely hear the words 
of the speaker, but observe yourselves, using the speaker as a mirror in 
which you can see yourself. What the speaker has to say is of little 
importance, and the speaker himself is of no importance, whatsoever, 
but what you gather out of observing yourself is important (1973, 172). 


For Krishnamurti, to be enlightened means to be both beyond the weight 
of tradition and beyond dependence upon a master. In his teachings, 
Krishnamurti presents the most radical formulation of the relationship 
between knower and knowledge. His commitment to his understanding 
of the proper means and function of teaching has been made concrete in 
the schools he has established in India and elsewhere. 


An Orthodox Approach 

However radical and iconoclastic Krishnamurti’s speech is, his 
teaching taken as a whole? reveals a basically orthodox—though demy- 
thologized—advaitya’ Hinduism. He, in fact, never specifically denounces 
any tradition as being in error—his approach is not metaphysical in that 
sense; rather he denies the efficacy of simply assuming a tradition 
without first having personally experienced its meaning. 
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The orientation of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother (1978), on the other 
hand, is explicitly orthodox in the advaitya tradition. Like the Sufis, their 
mission is practical: they founded an ashrama (hermitage school) in 
Pondicherry for the express purpose of teaching within the orthodox 
tradition. Unlike the Sufis, they do not adapt the formal philosophy to the 
students; rather they initiate the students into the doctrine. Aurobindo 
and the Mother are not, however, pedantic or doctrinaire; they imbue 
their students with the traditional forms because, like Schuon and 
Coomaraswamy, they see the forms as being liberating in themselves. 


A Playful Exposition 

Finite and Infinite Games (1986) by James Carse is a departure from 
the scholarly and didactic expositions already discussed. As the title 
suggests, there are two types of games: finite and infinite. Throughout his 
book, Carse extends his metaphor of games with an accumulating series 
of oppositions and counterpoints, until he reaches the conclusion that 
“there is but one infinite game” (149). This is a conclusion with which all 
those associated with method zero would agree. 

His most succinct statement regarding the infinite game is that it 
“cannot be abstracted, for it is not part of the whole presenting itself as 
the whole, but the whole that knows it is whole” (16). Metaphysics he 
regards as “an abstraction, the deathless shadow of a once living act” (63). 
The infinite game exists in its doing, not in statements made about its 
doing: it does not end; it is not won; it invites possibility. 

A paradox lies in Carse’s book in the contrast between, on the one 
hand, the exhaustive and detailed distinctions he draws between the 
finite game and the infinite game, and on the other hand, the nature of 
the infinite game itself: its inherent inability to be distinguished in any 
way. His book, then, from the Sufi point of view, constitutes a teaching 
material that provokes new understandings, challenges old, and draws 
attention to its own underlying contradiction. Knowledge of the infinite 
game cannot come from a book, the book tells us; it must issue from one’s 
own being and doing. 


Doing It 


All of the sources I have discussed have two things in common, the 
second acorollary of the first: (1) there is a knowing, a being, that because 
of the constraints of our conditioning is beyond our normal ability or 
disposition to enjoy; and (2) with or without tradition, with or without a 
master, the task of knowing is always, necessarily, and inevitably an 
individual one. “We cannot understand existence abstractly or theoreti- 
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cally. To understand life is to understand ourselves” (Krishnamurti 1953, 
14). “The preparation of the Sufi mind cannot be adequate until the man 
knows that he has to make something for himself—and stops thinking 
that others can make it for him” (Shah 1964, 86). “Truth is powerful in 
such measure as we assimilate it” (Schuon 1974, 28). “The first principle 
of true teaching is that nothing can be taught” (Aurobindo 1978, 20). 

The works I have described reveal three different aspects of method 
zero, three realms within which practitioners of the method inquire. 
Smith, Schuon, and Coomaraswamy inquire into the nature of the true 
expression of the absolute. A typical question they address is “How can 
we know ifa tradition is authentic?” Aurobindo, the Mother, and Shah are 
interested in the means of coming to knowledge. Their question might be, 
“How can one create an atmosphere conducive to knowing?” Finally, 
Krishnamurti and Carse seek to engage individual minds in a radical, 
nonformal reorientation toward knowing. They might be asking, “How 
can you come to know within yourself?” 

Actually, none of the authors stays within the narrow confines of the 
questions I have suggested, but they tend to emphasize one type over the 
others. Another way to look at the aspects of method zero inquiry is to see 
levels that correspond to the three grammatical persons: 


(1) First person inquiry: the solitary engagement of oneself in 
knowing. This is inquiry “I” undertake. 


(2) Second person inquiry: the creation by knowers of means to 
dispose others to knowing. This is inquiry undertaken to help “you.” 


(3) Third person inquiry: the examination of the means disposi- 
tive materials and traditional systems. This inquiry looks at and 
into abstracted “its” and “theys.” 


As persons proliferate, the inquiry moves farther from its purpose. 
The heart of method zero is the doing: “We must actually do—not 
theorize, intellectualize or bring up various issues which are irrelevant” 
(Krishnamurti 1973, 171). “The whole cannot be understood through the 
part; it can be understood only through action and experience” (Krish- 
namurti 1953, 20). “[The Sufi] is...teaching by doing and being, not by 
words” (Shah 1968, 104). “Vedanta must be lived to be known. ‘The Way’ 
of the Vedantist is above all an activity” (Coomaraswamy 1977, 8).Schuon 
(1974, 27) puts the being/knowing/acting relationship in a slightly differ- 
ent frame: “Action counts for nothing unless it be the expression of a 
knowing and also a manner of being.” In short, “the artificial division of 
life, thought, and action...has no place in [knowing the Absolute] (Shah 
1964, 87). 
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Method Zero 


As I promised, I will explain why I think the label “method zero” is 
adequate to describe inquiry into the knowing of the absolute. First, we 
can only talk about things if we have words set aside for that purpose. In 
the context of educational inquiry, we are habituated to talking about 
methods: “methods” has a particular denotation within the field of 
education that its practitioners understand. Since I am hoping to show 
how method zero can inform education in ways similar to what other 
educational inquirers hope for, it is consistent to refer to the approach I 
describe as a method. Furthermore, “zero” is the absence of quantity; 
therefore itis appropriate to an inquiry that assumes a qualitative stance. 

At a different level, the absolute knowledge cannot be taught “by 
tedious methods” (Shah 1968, 271), because “there is no method” 
(Krishnamurti 1973, 175). “The technique of education is, therefore, 
always formally destructive and iconoclastic” (Coomaraswamy 1977, 10). 
The “zero,” then, also serves to negate the “method.” The designation 
becomes an oxymoron or, more appropriately, a paradox—a situation 
well suited to its subject. 

Again, “zero” implies the lack of characteristics, the neti, neti* (not 
this, not that) by which the Upanishads describe the absolute. It is not a 
description at all, actually, but a denial of particular defining character- 
istics to that which transcends and encompasses them. 

Visually, the shape of the zero isolates a small center from the 
surrounding vastness. A division is there, yet the division signifies 
nothing. The “inside” exists separate from the “outside” only if we grant 
meaning to “nothing.” 

All the levels of understanding (and any more you can add for 
yourself) fit their subject. None encompasses it definitely; all suggest 
layers of meaning and indicate the referent while acknowledging the 
impossibility of representing it. Therefore, I think it is a useful label. 


What Has This to Do With Education? 

It is not coincidental that the approaches I have sketched here are 
intimately related to education. The absolute to which they refer and 
which we can come to experience exudes being, knowing, and acting, but 
our present system does not prepare us for this, rather it 


...is being pressed increasingly into the service of the kind ofknowing that 
facilitates control. Inasmuch as our will-to-control has cut our conscious 
to fitits needs—tailored our awareness to fit its imperatives our education 
attempts naturally conform to this tailoring. (Smith 1982, 79) 
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Krishnamurti picks up the same theme: 


Though there is a higher and wider significance of life, of what value is 
our education if we never discover it? We may be highly educated, but if 
we are without deep integration of thought and feeling, our lives are 
incomplete, contradictory and torn with many fears; and as long as 
education does not cultivate an integrated outlook on life, our education 
has very little significance. (1953, 11) 


Though he approaches from a very different point of origin, Schuon 
concurs: 


That which is lacking in the present world is a profound knowledge of the 
nature of things; the fundamental truths are always there, but they do 
not impose themselves in actual practice because they cannot impose 
themselves on those who are unwilling to accept them. (1974, 28) 


[Metaphysical truth] alone can of its own right fill the vacuum left in the 
contemporary mentality—especially where young people are concerned— 
by social and political disappointments on the one hand and by the 
bewildering and indigestible discoveries of modern science on the other. (36) 


Education as it is currently constituted does not even acknowledge 
the presence or possibility of the “excluded knowledge” I have described. 
Smith argues for an education that would open up and turn our present 
orientation on its head. In the place of objectivity, prediction, control, and 
number, he suggests we teach for subjectivity, surprise, surrender, and 
word (1982, 85-87), a radical departure from controlled and constrained 
emphasis we now espouse and which Schuon and Krishnamurti deplore. 
Currently, our education (because it is an expression of a cramped 
worldview) causes us to “see everything fragmentarily and we are trained 
from childhood to look, to observe, to learn, to live in a fragment” 
(Krishnamurti 1973, 172). Our present emphasis on “information” is an 
expression of our fascination with fragments. 

There is a danger in our present orientation of keeping people from 
knowing (or even knowing about) a higher expression of life and 
knowledge. 


Whoever...attaches himself to names and clings to concepts without 
being able to see that these derivative things are only stages, sometimes 
barriers, to understanding, will stay at the stage of secondary things. 
They create, and remain in, a sub-culture of emotional stimulus, fantasy, 
and quasi-religion. (Shah 1978b, 143) 


It is somewhat ironic that I am piling up testimony in an attempt to 
persuade the reader, when it is precisely the ineffectuality of such means 
that all of the authors attest to. We want—or we are conditioned to 
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require—such testimonies from authorities to convince ourselves intel- 
lectually of the truth of knowledge claims. It is “a characteristic disease 
of human thought...to mistake the vehicle and the objective, or the 
instrument and its aim” (Shah 1978a, 142). We want the presumed 
security of hard and fast externally verifiable knowledge; we assume that 
once the work of knowing has been completed, the knowledge—like an 
artifact, can be passed unaltered from hand to hand; we do not want 
surprise or ambiguity or uncertainty, because we think we already know 
what life is. And most of all we fear: we fear surrendering ourselves to not- 
knowing; we fear letting go of our comfortable ignorance; like a drowning 
man we fear to release the stone—that provides the only stability we can 
presently imagine—so we can rise to the surface and breathe. 

Is method zero really a form of educational inquiry? Yes, I think it is, 
but I cannot imagine how I could possibly convince anyone of that who was 
not already predisposed to think so. Is method zero really a legitimate 
realm of activity for a serious scholar? No, but the reason that it is not 
lies in the nature of seriousness, not in the nature of the activity. 
Seriousness is only of value in the finite game. The infinite game elicits 
joy. It will only be when the educator can meet students in joy that there 
will be any chance to move beyond information to wisdom and truth. 


Notes 


1. It results also from a modern, linear view of history. See Huston Smith (1982) 
for a refutation of this position. 

2. The total documentation of Krishnamurti’s teaching is massive. He has 
compiled many books from his talks, lectures, and journals, and has com- 
posed several books on specific topics. 

3. Advaitya (nonduality) is the interpretation of Hindu Vedantism enunciated by 
the south Indian philosopher Sankara which maintains the fundamental 
unicity of Brahman and Atman—the universal and individual manifesta- 
tions respectively of the Supreme Identity (Shankara 1947, 13). 

4. See Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad 2.3.6; 3.9.26; 4.2.4 (Hume 1977). 
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William Griffen’s (1998) critique of “techno-growth mania” in the fall 
1998 volume of this journal focuses on societal implications of embracing 
technology as a panacea. His analysis of the interests served by this 
seldom questioned assumption is a call-to-arms for educators to seriously 
question proliferation of technology in classrooms. This article augments 
those arguments with a psychological perspective. 

Beyond its common contribution to educational practices based on 
tests and measurements, psychology can provide conceptual understand- 
ings of issues that contribute to re-shaping the education dialogue to 
address human needs. These understandings have included issues of 
developmental appropriateness and learning strategies, but might also 
be extended to include consideration of the ways in which technology 
reconfigures human experience and the malleability of human nature. 

Griffen’s central argument is that technology is viewed in an instru- 
mental way, as a value-free tool, but in reality it embodies an economic 
agenda that is to the detriment of both social justice and full human 
potential. He cites “the hegemonic forces and agenda that moves the 
general population in predictable directions along an increasingly homog- 
enized cultural path” (Griffen, 1998, p. 109), with technology as a 
mechanism for reproduction of the inequities and maintenance of 
domination of the status quo. Furthermore, he attacks the technology 
mania on its own terms, claiming there is scant evidence for improve- 
ment of learning as a result of technology in the classroom (footnote, p. 
119). In this article I leave a review of the effectiveness research to 
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someone else, simply noting that such findings will always be contested, 
and that the mode of inquiry (including how questions are posed) and 
results obtained are not independent. Rather, my remarks provide a 
conceptual framework for understanding an important aspect of the 
psychological impact of technology in the classroom. 

A cultural psychological perspective on the effects of technology is a 
special case of theories of socialization or cultural influence. The most 
serious thought in this area has moved well beyond a social learning 
emphasis on the retention and enactment of observed behaviors. Usually 
linguistic mediation is identified as the primary bearer of culture, 
bringing various aspects of social organization and distinctions to the 
mind of individuals in a formative way. The most widely known of these 
theories is the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis (Sapir, 1949; Whorf, 1956) that 
culture supplies the linguistic tools for coding dimensions of phenomena 
and perceiving distinctions. We do not see the world, but the world as 
encoded in cultural symbols. We see through our culture, its language, 
and its technology. This mediation between human action and the world 
(Cole & Bruner, 1971; Vygotsky, 1978, 1987) provides new codes and poses 
new tasks. Symbol systems, communications media, and other technolo- 
gies constrain some activities and promote others. Interaction with a 
particular technology or medium requires and also selects for certain 
cognitive, aesthetic, and, perhaps, affective abilities. Often a technology 
also introduces changes in social relations and ways of thinking about the 
world. Such is surely the case with computers. Beyond amplifying 
cultural emphases (Laboratory for Comparative Human Cognition, 
1983), the impact of the introduction of technologies may result in 
changes in relationships between psychological processes, leading to new 
forms of psychological activity (Luria, 1976). 

Culturally transmitted technologies play an important role in human 
development (Cole & Bruner, 1971; Greenfield & Bruner, 1969). The 
impact of new technologies will almost certainly be different for adults 
accommodating to the latest technological wonders and children growing 
up with them, or exposed since birth. Yet in the context of widespread 
theorizing about the social construction of virtually all dimensions of 
meaning and identity, there has been little critical inquiry regarding the 
media as a socialization agent. We are just beginning to see ways in which 
the new telecommunications media are likely to change social relations 
via the Internet and the World Wide Web. It is too early for longitudinal 
studies of the effects of early and long-term immersion, yet it will 
inevitably be too late if we wait for such evidence before taking a stance. 

Perhaps the most important modern technological introduction prior 
to computers was television. McLuhan (1964) recognized that the content 
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of mass communications may ultimately have less of an impact on people 
than the form of the medium. Oral communications, the printed word, 
and television require different kinds of interaction. For instance, 
newspapers and television make different demands on our attention, and 
also differ in the extent to which they facilitate reflection on their 
messages. Similarly, the introduction of television changed human 
consciousness by requiring particular attentional tempos, unique inte- 
grations of our senses, and different cognitive skills (Huston et al., 1981). 
Probably the most sustained attempt to exploit the potential of television 
as a unique medium has been Sesame Street. Studies of such use of the 
media-specific features of television indicate that the structure of sym- 
bolic media may be internalized to provide an organization for mind 
(Salomon, 1979). 

Technologies have an impact not only when a person has direct 
contact with them, but also when they are no longer physically present. 
But there is not a strict determinism. External social forms, be they 
languages, myths, societal hierarchies, or everyday practices, do not 
indelibly impose their imprimatur on individuals. Mind is not only shaped 
by society, but also shapes society, in a dialectical fashion. Hence Griffen’s 
exhortation that the vision of the future hawked by vendors of technology 
is not inevitable. The future will be shaped by human action or inaction. 

Griffen refers to the overwhelming tendency for individual’s wants 
and needs to be “almost totally defined and shaped by the economic 
system’s needs and wants” (p. 112). He identifies the basic underlying 
premise as: “People in communities must make choices due to unlimited 
wants and needs and limited resources” (Ibid.). This basic premise is 
suspect in more than one way. Griffen concentrates on critique of the 
political and economic system for the distribution of resources, so I will 
concentrate on “unlimited wants.” Most obviously, organisms do indeed 
reach biological satiation points for life-sustaining resources. In human 
societies needs are also created socially and by means of cultural 
symbolism, but there is usually a discernable logic behind cultural and 
economic practices ranging from potlatch to isolationism (Douglas, 1975; 
Harris, 1974). In contemporary United States culture a disproportionate 
number of needs are second-order needs (not primary needs), often 
artificially created by consumer-oriented mass media rather than emerg- 
ing from a logic of survival and cultural preservation. Griffen alludes to 
the circularity of the situation, with artificially created needs used as the 
rationale for the fear of “unlimited wants,” which in turn serves as 
justification for vast inequities in the distribution of goods and services. 
As a result we see the emergence of a global economy, with its attendant 
homogenization of cultures. 
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Anthropologists have long decried the extinction of indigenous 
cultures under the pressure of the rapid spread of technology and modern 
Western-style society (particularly economics-based reorganizations of 
social life). Beyond sentimentality, a strong case may be made for cultural 
diversity. Somewhat analogous to the way in which preservation of a 
diverse gene pool helps insure survival of a species in the face of changing 
environmental conditions, so might preservation of a wide-ranging 
cultural diversity contribute to the plasticity of human response and 
invention. Although there have been many instances of cultural domina- 
tion throughout history, neither the Romans, the Ottomans, nor the 
British were capable of establishing complete worldwide dominance. In 
contrast, modern technology threatens to do so. 

Modern technology’s edge over previous empires is its ubiquity and 
invasiveness. Introduced as conveniences peripheral to or adaptable to a 
culture’s needs, computers and telecommunications begin to feed upon the 
host, ultimately sapping the existing culture’s vitality and substituting its 
own. Beyond their functional value as tools, the symbolic codes and formats 
of the cybernetic revolution suggest connotations of meaning. Rather than 
being neutral, the everyday linguistic emphasis on vast amounts of 
information competes with acquiring deep knowledge in a focused area. 
The parity afforded commercial hype and real information degrades the 
latter, and virtual activities threaten to supersede face-to-face interactions 
with other people and engagement with actual materials and locales. 
Considering its parallels with cultural symbols and media of communica- 
tion, computer technology also supplies frameworks for human thought. 
Griffen notes, “The techniques are not simply tools, they define emerging 
cultures and civilization” to the extent that “competing alternate pathways 
of defining cultural existence continue to decrease” (footnote, p. 119). 

Griffen proposes steps toward a remedy that can be undertaken in 
classrooms. He identifies a heavy technological agenda as primarily 
serving the fluctuating needs of employers. In contrast to a broad liberal 
arts education, which, at its best, provides some sort of enlightenment as 
well as marketable skills, the individual’s enlightenment is not a part of 
the equation. Neither are individuals’ desires for security well served, for 
they are trained to fulfill current technologies and current employer 
needs but are expendable when new technologies emerge and newly 
trained workers more adequately fit their needs. 

Perhaps equally troublesome are the metaphors for mind that are 
propagated by a cybernetic technology. To the extent (probably great) 
that they influence the evolution of human thought along a unilinear 
dimension, the implications for education and society are great. The most 
obvious feature of the World Wide Web is that there is so much 
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information. Beyond questions about the legitimacy of much of this 
information and its overt or covert commercial intent, there is the issue 
of how the mind grows. It is a widespread fallacy that the most important 
aspect of learning is the acquisition of new information. It may be argued 
that the most important part of learning is making connections, often 
involving knowledge already possessed by an individual (Duckworth, 
1996). The accumulation of vast quantities of information without guiding 
principles, analysis, and reflection is an empty enterprise. 

Lastly, Griffen’s humanistic exhortation to “Encourage talk that 
represents genuine feelings” (p. 117) is offered as a tactic for subverting 
the surface glimmer of the mass media and the hegemonic values they 
serve. But a full appreciation of the recursivity of human thought leads 
to the realization that there cannot be a “pure” readout of emotion. 
Rather, we become aware of even our own feelings through culturally- 
supplied symbols, the language of technology. 
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